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HARPER’S FERRY. 

Harrer’s Ferry is situated on the Potomac River, 
near its junction with the Shenandoah, and between the 
counties of Jefferson in Virginia, and Frederick in Mary- 
land, sixty-five miles W. N. W. from the city of Wash- 
ington. It is noticeable as being connected with some 
historic recollections, but chiefly as being the location of 
a United States’ manufactory of arms, and for its remarka- 
bly grand and striking scenery. It is in the vicinity of 
Harper’s Ferry that the Potomac forces its turbulent 
passage through the Blue Ridge. “ This is, perhaps,” 
says Mr. Jefferson, in his notes on Virginia, “‘ one of the 
most stupendous scenes in nature. You stand on a very 
high point of land. On your right comes up the Shen- 
andoah, having ranged along the foot of the mountain a 
hundred miles, to seek avent. On your left approaches 
the Potomac, in quest of a passage also. In the moment 
of their junction, they rush together against the mountain, 
rend it asunder, and pass off together. The first glance 
of this scene hurries our senses into the opinion that the 
mountains were formed first—that the rivers began to 
flow afterwards—that in this place, particularly, they 
have been dammed up by the Blue Ridge of mountains, 
and have formed an ocean which filled the whole valley; 
that, continuing to rise, they have at length broken over 
at this spot, and have torn the mountain down from its 
summit to its base. The piles of rock on each hand, but 
particularly on the Shenandoah, which bear the evident 
marks of theirdisruption and convulsion from their beds by 
the most powerful agents of nature, corroborate the impres- 
sion. But the distant finishing which nature has given to 
the picture, is of a very different character. It is a true 
contrast tothe foreground. It is placid and delightful, as 
that is wild and tremendous. For the mountain being 
cloven asunder, she presents to your eye through the 
cleft, a small catch of smooth blue horizon, at an infinite 
distance in the plain country, inviting you, as it were, 
from the riot and tumult roaring around, to pass through 
the breach, and participate in the calm below. Here 
the eye ultimately composes itself; and that way, too, 
the road happens aetually to lead. You cross the Poto- 
mac above the junction, pass along its side through the 
base of the mountain for three miles, its terrible preci- 
pices hanging in fragments over you. This scene is 
worth a voyage across the Atlantic.” 

The point of sight in our picture is, fortunately, pro- 
bably the same, or nearly so, as that assumed by Mr. 
Jefferson ; and the reader can readily apply his animated 
description to the view as given in our picture. Still 
farther to enhance the interest of the scene, on the north 
side, after the junction of the two rivers, an impetuous 
torrent dashes and foams over a bed of rocks, that have 
tumbled from the overhanging precipices; and, immedi- 
ately below, the waters flow in unbroken calmness, form- 





ing an impressive contrast. 
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The manufactory of arms at this place, was founded 
in 1798, and now employs two hundred and sixty work- 
men. Eight large brick buildings are devoted to the 
manufacture, six on the Potomac side, and two on the 
Shenandoah, two miles distant. Two brick structures, 
likewise, are devoted to the purposes of an arsenal. The 
population of the village is a thousand. 

It is an interesting incident connected with the history 
of Harper’s Ferry, that it was in crossing at this place, 
that Washington first met the lady afterwards his wife. 





Original, 
KORNER’S BATTLE-PRAYER.* 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 
Fatuer, I call to thee! 
Wrapt in the battle-cloud’s bellowing sound, 
Midst volleying lightnings that hurtle around, 
Leader of battles I call upon thee, 
Father, direct thou me! 


Father, direct thou me ! 

Lead me to victory, lead me to death! 

Lord, I acknowledge thy sovereign breath} 
Lord, as thou guidest—so lead thou me, 
God, I acknowledge thee ! 


God, I acknowledge thee ! 
Midst the rush of the leaves, when the autumn winds blow, 
Alike in the thunder of battle, I know 

The fountain of grace, and I call upon thee ; 

Oh, Father, bless thou me! 


Oh, Father, bless thou me ! 

My soul I commend to thy guardian sway ; 

’Tis thine, for thou gav’st and can’st take it away } 
In life or in death, pour thy spirit on me ; 
Father, I hallow thee! 


Father, I hallow thee! 

We fight not for conquest, we fight not for gain; 

Our swords are laid bare for the rights we maintain, 
Thus falling and triumphing, praise be to thee, 
God, I submit to thee ! 


God, I submit to thee ! 
When the thunder of war bows my spirit in death, 
And my veins force my life-blood away with my breath, 
My God, still submissive, 1 bow me to thee— 
Father, I call to thee! 





* From the German. 
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Original. \'the félds of the envious cambric; I stood near her, I 

A TALE FROM THE GERMAN. hardly removed my gaze from her person. The dance 
_ ||began. Many fair ones stood up with their partners; the 

lovely Tarnau was not asked. I claimed her hand; she 
gave it with winning grace; and we were partners for 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 
I cuancep to be at Vienna on business, which having || the vest of the evening. 
successfully accomplished, I resolved to avail myself of the | How light and airy were her movements, like one of 
opportunity of seeing the lions, and enjoying the plea- | Titania’s fairies! And thenher smiles—her bright glances, 
sures of the imperial city. Who knows, thought I, if I } her words, so full of inexpressible grace. Ah—shame 
shall ever again visit Vienna? ||on nature—thus, in crue] caprice, to spoil her choicest 
I went much into company ; I was admitted into domes- i work ! 
tic circles. The mothers received me very gracious- | It was late when I went home. I was completely 
ly, and I was smiled upon likewise, by the young ladies; charmed. She was so gentle, so cheerful—so frank and 
being known to be a bachelor, and belonging toa respecta- ‘unaffected! Surely she knew not that I—that every one, 
ble house. I was reported as the rich banker, and ad- || was acquainted with her misfortune. The better for her, 
dressed universally as Herr von Walter. ,I was not enthusiastic enough to fall in love upon the 
I had never yet thought of marriage, and fluttered, fancy- || spot, though well she deserved it. But I confessed that 
free, from one beauty to another. I drank delight from | n0 woman had ever pleased me so well. My heart was 
the eyes of all, but knew not what it was to love. moved by a deep sympathy—such an angel well merited 


“‘ Mademoiselle de Tarnau is expected also,” was the ! sympathy ! 
remark I heard one evening at an assembly, from an My impressions would probably have worn off very 
elderly lady near me, to her youthful neighbor. | soon, but the next day on returning from a walk, and as- 


“She is a lovely girl,” replied the person addressed; cending the steps of my hotel, I met, unexpectedly, Ma- 
“ nay—she might be called even beautiful, if she had not || demoiselle de Tarnau, with her aunt. As a matter of 
that terrible defect.” j ‘course we exchanged compliments ; and surprise was ex- 
“Ah!” said the elder lady— you mean the mole, || pressed on both sides, on learning that we resided beneath 
which she has on the lower part of her neck! They say | the same roof. I was rejoiced to hear of it, and begged 
it resembles a mouse.” | permission to visit the ladies occasionally in their parlor. 
“A mouse? Pardon me, dear lady, but if it were iI could not help observing, as I glanced at the young 
nothing worse, she would not find it necessary to mufile | lady—that her neck and shoulders were completely con- 
herself so up to the chin. No—no! 'tis a camel with || cealed beneath the folds of a large shawl, carefully pin- 
two ears, a long neck, and four feet.” ned under her chin. But the face was heavenly fair! 
“You are quite mistaken,” observed a third lady, They went on down the steps; I hastened up to my 
who joined in the conversation; “I know all about it. | chamber, and to the window, to catch a glimpse of her 
It is a mole simply, but of monstrous size. The whole receding figure. They stepped into a carriage and drove 
bosom is dark brown, of the color of coffee; and up to |! off. I sighed, with mingled feelings of admiration and 
the neck, only imagine! quite up to the neck is covered || compassion. 
with fine white hair!” It may readily be conceived that I availed myself of 
“* How shocking !” exclaimed the elder lady. the permission I had received, and visited the ladies from 
“Ob, yes !”” said one of the younger ones; “if such a/ time to time. They were, like myself, strangers in 
misfortune had happened to me’’—end she gleamed at || Vienna; I accompanied them to the theatre, and other 
her own lovely bust, shielded by thin gauze, like snow || places of amusement. The better I knew the fair Jose- 
by a tender mist, “ I am sure I could not survive it!” |! phine, so her aunt called her—the more charming qual- 
Here others took part in the discourse, each confirm- ! ities I discovered in her. She was more perfectly feminine 
ing what I had heard, and all expressing the utmost pity ! than any woman I had ever beheld—alas! nothing is 
for Mademoiselle de Tarnau. At length the door opened perfect in this world! 
and the young lady entered, accompanied by her aunt.|| As we met daily, there was daily less and less formality 
Even had not my attention been drawn to her by the | between us. I felt, at last, as if I belonged wholly to 
strange history to which I had been listening—I should | them. The aunt treated me with that confidence which 
have been struck, at first sight, by her extraordinary | a traveller so willingly bestows on a worthy fellow travel- 
beauty and grace. Suffice to say—she attracted univer-| ler. But in Josephine’s manner I flattered myself I 
sal admiration ; but it seemed that all looked upon her | could discover the dawn of real friendship. If it hap- 
with a sort of compassion. Her neck was covered; and | pened that I was prevented, by business, from being with 
that circumstance served to remiud every one of the | them at the appointed hour, I had to listen to gentle re- 
mouse, orof the camel. ‘ How could nature be so cruel,” | proaches, and not unfrequently the fair girl would fix her 
was every man’s thought—“ thus frightfully to disfigure | eyes upon me long in silence, and abstractedly, as if she 
her most charming creation?” And, I deny it not, it would look into my heart, then suddenly récover herself, 


was my thought likewise. | after asking some question not exactly to the point. 














That evening the fairest neck unveiled its charms in| After this I suffered no business to interfere with my 
vain for me; my thoughts dwelt on the deformity of | visits, but was punctual to the stroke of the bell. 


the lovely maiden, my eyes strove to penetrate through! My happiness lasted not long. A letter came to me 





as tetted Ge an 
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from hore; my good father was ill from a stroke of | By reason of my father’s sudden death and my long ill- 
I had no time to| ness, the business of our house had become greatly 


| 
embarrassed. This was fortunate for me, as occupation 
In time, all was estab- 


apoplexy-—he had inquired for me. 
lose, if I wished to embrace him again in this world. 

The letter came in the morning; in half an hour I was | saved me from painful reflection. 
ready—the stage coach at the hotel door. The servant} lished as before; I was at the head of my house. And 
announced that all was adjusted; I went down in a \ soon as the mourning was laid aside—came cousins and 
dream—half frantic with anxiety and sorrow, and about ! aunts with their matrimonial schemes. I interfered not 


to part without an adieu from my friends. I was just | in their plans, nor troubled myself much with their advice 
stepping into the coach, when a voice from above called | or exertions. Neither aunt, cousin, nor any pledged ad- 


to me— | vocate of Hymen, could doso much as one pretty maiden 
““Where are you going?” at the righttime. In our whole town there was no pretty 
It was the sweet voice of Josephine. I looked up; maiden—nay, that is a calumny—it was the right time 

she leaned from the window, and repeated her question. l that was wanting! 

I recollected myself; I hastened back into the hotel, and Sill eee Qeemsnedite: the past. I felt alone; felt that I 

up-stairs; common courtesy, as well as friendship, re- } needed something to make me happy. My house, since 

quired this of me. I knocked softly; the door opened. || my father’s death, had become a desert. Yet among all 

Josephine, in a simple morning dress, came to meet me; | the young ladies of my acquaintance, I could not select one 


but started suddenly back with surprise and fright. | with whom I should have been willing to share my soli- 
“Heavens!” exclaimed she, ‘ what is the matter? tude. I know not how it happened, but only like a long 
What has happened? you are pale and disordered !” | forgotten history did my visit to Vienna, and my acquain- 


In the emotion with which she spoke, and while she || tance with Mademoiselle de Tarnau, rise to my remem- 
stretched forth her hand to meet mine, the cashmere || brance. J was in my chamber, as good luck whould have 
shawl, she had thrown lightly over her shoulders, parted, it. I sprang from the sofa in the exstasy of my spirit; 
and revealed to my sight what caused me, for the instant, I stretched out my arms, as if to clasp her fair form— 
to forget my journey, and its cause. I had eyes only for || and uttered her name, with mixed feelings of sorrow 
the secret of that veiled bosom. Think what was my | and delight—of despondency and ardent love. That 
astonishment! The lovely neck was bared, white as the | was the right time—the magic hour. Josephine was fair 
driven snow, save the brown mole, which lay on the enough in herself; but my fancy invested her with un- 
swelling alabaster of her breast. But it was neithcr | earthly charms. Do not laugh, when you learn, that 
mouse nor camel, but a dark brown spot, of the size and | though I had ‘gone to bed in perfect sobriety, I was deep- 
exact shape of a bean. | ly in love the next morning. 

I gave but one glance, for the fair girl, blushing, quick- My home seemed desolate to me. Every where I 
ly drew her shawl around her. I could not speak, but |) sought and seemed to see my beloved. I pictured her as 
stood, overpowered with various emotions, like a statue | my wife, now occupied in some household work, on the 
before her. window-seat: now at the piano, while I listened behind 

“For Heaven's sake!” cried the aunt, “tell us, what) her; now breakfasting with me at the little round table. 
has happened? Has any misfortune befallen you?” | All her unspeakable grace, her looks, her smiles, her 

“ My father has had a stroke of apoplexy,” I answered, | jird-like voice, came back to me with increased power. 
‘the is at the point of death—I must leave you !”’ I was overcome by turns with different feelings; now I 

It was all I could utter. I kissed the ladies’ hands, | floated in rapture and exulted in dreams of bliss; now I 
and took jeave. Josephine held my hand a little—a very } wept at the thought that Josephine might be lost to me. 
little moment, clasped inhers. I thought her cheek grew | My condition became intolerable. I arranged my busi- 
pale, and her eyes suffused. Perhaps it was not so—for ness, hired post-horses and proceeded forthwith to 
I saw nothing clearly; all swam like shadows, before) Vienna. 
my sight. || Now and then sober thoughts dissipated my fancies— 

Once in the coach, I forgot all but my father’s illness. | What may not have happened, thought I, in sixteen 
I travelled day and night; I was ina fever of dread. That | months? Perhaps she loves another. Perhaps she is 
journey was terrible. Only in fleeting dreams, during | married. She is not, besides, entirely at liberty; she is 
my snatches of slumber, had I moment’s peace. When } young, has parents and relations, who may have their 
the carriage stopped before my paternal residence, my | own views; again, she is of noble descent. Then 1 
relations came out to meet me, in the apparel of mourn- ! thought of the friendship that had begun between us; I 
ing. All was over. My father’s remains were already } consoled myself with the remembrance of her pale cheek, 
committed to the earth. f of her tearful eyes, of the involuntary pressure of her 

I will not here attempt to paint my grief. I loved my | hand at our last adieu. [ was fain to draw the inference 

} 








father, with all his caprices, with true filial tenderness. || that I was not indifierent to her; for I strove against 


The shock I experienced, and the agitation of my jour- | despair. Better death—I thought, than life without her ; 
on a me into a violent fever. I forgot every thing. || better delirium and bliss, than sober sense and misery ! 

aan — ae ona bed of sickness, As I rons With such feelings I came once more to Vienna. My 
M- lik obj 4 Yt ‘ gradually to my recallec- | search through the city, I have already described to you. 
“a = a eh mists, I ~geg cold | Mademoiselle de Tarnau was nowhere to be found. The 
wane ng er happened to disturb my | pote] was kept by another landlord; I could gain from 
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him no information, nor from any of my acquaintances. || paigns there, and he was eagerly listened to—for he nar- 
Nor was I more successful with letters to Augsburg. ‘rated well. 

I was now in despair—and bitterly accused myself.|| After supper, punch was sent round the table, and the 
Was it not my fault, that I had been so unpardonably S eemeheution became more earnest and lively. The old 
negligent, d:iring my first visit to Vienna, as not to inform || officer told us of one of his battles—and how he was 
myself of her family and place of residence? I dreamed | wounded in the breast, had fallen from his horse, and 
not then, indeed, that I should be so deeply in love six-| been taken prisoner by the Turks. In the warmth of his 
teen months afterwards. | relation he tore open his vest to show us the scar; and 

It but added to my love and my sorrow to see her it was observed that on the silken lace he wore a small 
apartments—where I now took up my quarters. There gold breast pin. He himself took it off—and said, “ the 
was the same furniture; the same chair on which she | rascals robbed me of every thing: but this—the most pre- 
had sat; the same table at which she had written. All } cious of my treasures—TI saved.” All supposed, of course, 
the past rose so vividly before me, that I sometimes would | that it was a diimond of 1are size, or a pearl of extraor- 
start from my seat at a slight rustling—~and look for | dinary value, an eastern jewel. “No indeed !” cried the 
herself or aunt to enter at the door of the little bed cham- |’ colonel—“ it is none of these ;—it is only a bean !” 
ber. I sought over the rooms for some memorial of her;|, “ A bean?” exclaimed all the company. 
twenty times examined the walls, from the ceiling to the || know not whether the blood rushed into my face, or 
floor, in hopes of finding her name, perhaps that of her || curdled at my heart; but I could scarcely master my 
country, among the records of other travellers. But in emotion. ‘“ How cemes he,” thought I “by a bean, set 


vain! Yet, strange enough! the first day I occupied the | in gold, and worn like mine, in his bosom?” I would 


' 


apartments, I found in the drawer of the writing table— 
laugh not! a smali shining brown dean. It was to me | 
a sacred symbol, and found in Josephine’s chamber! As | 
I had now nearly given up the hope of finding my lovely | 
girl, I took the bean, carried it to a jeweller, and had it | 
set in gold, to wear constantly on my breast, as a memo- | 
rial of the most charming of her sex—and my tragic | 
romance. 

Ireturned like a widower to my native city. I thought | 
all young ladies intolerable; I buried myself in business; 
I shunned society. Josephine’s image swept before me 
continually, like the vision of an angel, and I cherished 
the bean I wore on my breast, as sacredly, as if I had 
received the jewel from her own hand. The unhappy 
must be allowed his dreams! I persuaded myself at 
length that my fair one had intentionally placed the bean 
in the drawer. After all—fancy is as good as philoso- 
phy—if it can only make a man happy! 

My friends thought I was growing melancholy and ill. 
Cousins and aunts presented me with invitations, solici- 
tations and diversions; physicians were sent to me. I 
would have nothing to do with any of them. But to be 
rid of my tormentors, and show them that J was like 
other people—I once or twice in the week went into | 
company, at the houses of my friends. One evening, I | 


| 








accepted the invitation of Counsellor Hildebrand. That | 


was the crisis in my life. 

I arrived late; business having detained me. A gen- 
tleman in company was introduced to me as a lieutenant | 
Colonel in the Russian service, who had lately purchased 
a country seat in the vicinity of ourtown. I saluted him 
with distant civility, and took my seat. The conver- 
sation was lively, but I bad no inclination to take part in it. 

The Russian Colonel drew my attention. He was a 
tall, powerful man, of very commanding appearance, apr 
parently upwards of sixty—but full of the fire of youth, 
He had a few scars and seams on his forehead and cheeks; 
and wore the badge of an order in his button hole. His 
voice was deep apd stern ; his whole exterior proclaimed 
the commanding officer. 
Persia, now of Moldavia; the colonel had been in cam- 





fain have asked him, but I was stupified, and could not 
utter a syllable. I swallowed eagerly a glass of punch 
to gain strength for the great question. But it was 
already on the lips of all present. 

| “J will tell you,” said the old officer, as he filled his 
pipe. “I fear only that the story will not have much 


|interest for you. Your pipes, gentlemen! 
| 


|| Twas a cadet in my fifteenth year, a lieutenant in 


my twentieth;” continued*he. “ At five and twenty I 
was far more—as a man is, when in love. That I was. 
| “Our Colonel had a daughter, the loveliest and most 
accomplished girl in the whole kingdom, and I had a 
heart, as well as two eyes. The young Countess Von 
Obendorf—I preferred to call her by her Christian name, 
, Sophie—for I was, nota bene! no Count! Sophie was 
sixteen years old. You may imagine the feelings likely 
_to grow up between a youth of twenty-five, and a girl of 
|sixteen; they were natural; but the old Colonel, who 
had the eye of a hawk for affairs of the regiment, saw 
nothing of them. He liked me much; treated me as a 
son, for he had known my parents, who were dead. I 
| would have given the world to become really his son, but 
| that was not to be hoped for. He was Colonel—I Lieu- 
‘tenant; he was a Count—I a Commoner; he was 
wealthy—I, poor as possible. 

“ The Countess Sophie placed not half so much stress 
upon title, property and dignity, as the old soldier, her 
father. I observed that her manner to me was more 
friendly than to any of the other officers; that she pre- 
ferred my society; that in summer she accompanied me 
most willingly in garden walks, and in winter, chose me 
as her companion in sleighing excursions. I could not 
inde-d infer thence that she loved me; but I knew too 
well, that I loved, adored, idolized her. Often I wished 
to fail at her feet and avow my passion, but, Heaven 
| knows, I have since, I know not how many times, met 
\the enemy's charge at the head of my regiment, with 
more courage than [ could take one step towards the 
lovely Sophie. But I will not tire you by a history of 


“ One evening I had to carry a report to my lord the 


The discourse was now of " internal struggles. 





a 
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Colonel. He was not at home; that was no great mis- | 
fortune, for the Countess Sophie sat alone in the parlor, 
and I was permitted to await the return of her father. 
“T was strangely embarrassed. When we met in 
large companies, we could chat and talk endlessly; but 
here, alone, we knew not what to say to each other. I 


know not, gentlemen, if it has ever thus happened to any | 
| her in my arms, and pressed her passsionately to my 


of you. 

“Before the young Countess stood a table; and on | 
the table, between the wax eandles, a draught-board. 
There were also white and dark-colored beans, with | 
which to play the game. 
tedious one, however, in vur conversation, the Countess | 
invited me to play. She gave me the dark beans, and 


At a pause—by no means a | 
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“With that he turned him round, and strode from the 
chamber. I confess I thought it strange that he should 
allow us even another minute’s conversation; but so it 
was. The young Countess stood in the middle of the 
room, her head sunk on her bosom, her hands clasped 
and hanging down, like a statue. 

‘Sophie !’ I exclaimed, and hastening to her, clasped 


heart; ‘Sophie! I lose you for ever!’ 

| ‘No!’ she replied, with firmness; ‘not for ever. 
So long as I breathe, your image will live in my heart.’ 
And this she said in a tone that pierced my very soul. 

| ‘Am I dear to you, Sophie?’ I softly asked; and 
my lips pressed her rosy mouth. She said not yes—nor 
no—but returned my caress; I felt, at that moment, as 


took the white, preferring the color of innocence. We 
played at merils; her mill was constantly full. This if one of the seraphim. Her sobs recalled me to con- 
gave occasion for a little contention; and I was glad to sciousness. ‘Sophie!’ I cried again, sinking at her 
dispute with her, for, in our wrangling, I could say much feet, “ hear me swear to belong to yow alone, as long as 
I would never have dared to say in quiet conversation. | I breathe, and wherever fate may send me !’ 

“ Our embarrassment was removed ; we chatted freely | 
as in the midst of company. Sophie had wit and spirit ; | the vow. Suddenly some thing dropped from the folds 
she laughed, bantered me, and provoked me to repartee. | of her kerchief to the ground. It was the unfortunate 
In sport, I took up one of my brown beans, and threw it bean—the occasion of all our sorrow. I took it, arose, 
at her with a roguish laugh. My missive threatened her ,and held it towards Sophie, saying, ‘This is the work 
nose, but throwing back her pretty head, she avoided it, | of Providence. I will keep it as a memorial of this 
and it fell—ah, me! through the folds of her handker- | evening.’ ; 
chief into her bosom. How fortunate it was not an) The lovely girl threw herself into my arms; her eyes 
arrow ! | shone through her tears. “ Yes, it is a Providence !”’ 

““T was frightened, and felt my cheeks glow. Sophie | she whispered, and disengaging herself from my embrace, 
also became crimson, and looked gravely on the floor. | she left the room. 

It was no time for jest. She was silent—I could not|| ‘Early the next morning she set out om her journey. 
speak. I feared she was angry with me; I glanced The Celonel treated me at the parade with contempt- 
slyly at her; she returned me a very grave look: I could | uous coolness. I obtained my dismissal, and went away 
bear no more. I started up; I fell on my knees before | —whither, it was matter of indifference to me. Some 
her, pressed her hand to my lips, and besought forgive- | friends gave me letters to Petersburg, and provided me 
ness. She answered not a syllable, but she suffered me | with sufficient to bear my expenses. I went to the made 
to retain her hand. | north. Sophie, I felt, was lost to me; I had nothing 

‘Oh, “ountess—oh, dearest Sophie,’ I cried, ‘be | more of her than sad remembrance—and the fateful dean. 
not off—oded with me! I should die if I lost your | This I had set in gold at Konningsberg, and have now 
esteem. i live only for you—only through you. Life | worn it for two and forty years. 
is worthless without you. You are my soul—my heaven i “I soon obtained a higher post. I cared not for life, 
—my all.’ | 80 easily earned the reputation of bravery. I fought in 

“ The rest is soon told: I spoke with tears in my eyes,* Asia and Europe, and gained much spoil and honor, and 
and she wept while she listened. I implored an answer || many dignities—whatever was most pleasing to a soldier. 
from her, yet allowed her no time to answer. And, nota } At the end of twenty odd years I was a colonel. I had 


bene! my lord the Colonel stood three steps distant || grown old; the history of my youth was as a forgotten 
from us in the apartment, having entered without being | tale. Yet I still cherished the bean. When taken 
heard or seen, either by Sophie or myself. He must | prisoner at the battle of Kinburn, by the Janizaries—that 
have glided in like a ghost. Heaven rest his soul! he || was a hot day—and the Prince of Massau made good 
is now in Paradise. his cause! they plundered me of every thing—but dis- 

“ His terrible voice startled us like a burst oft hunder, | covered not my sacred relic. I was near dying; exhaus- 
as he poured forth upon us a whole volley of regiment || ted by wounds, and dragged about two days by the Infi- 
oaths. I sprang up and stood before him; Sophie lost! dels. But, pursued by our cavalry, they at Tength left 
not her presence of mind. We attempted to pacify him, me half dead on the field, where my people found me. 
but he would not suffer us to speak. | I went to Lazareth, and, in order fully to re-establish 

‘Silence !’ cried he, with as stern an emphasis as if myself, had to return, at the head of my transports, to 
he had stood between two regiments of cavalry, instead | Moscow. Quiet recovered me. Life began again to 
of two trembling culprits. ‘You, Sophie, leave here i have charms for me. After twenty year’s service, and 


There was a death-like silence; our souls joined in 


to-morrow morning. You, Mr. Lieutenant, apply for, so many honorable wounds, I could reasonably hope for 
your dismissal, and quit the Province immediately ; you an honorable dismissal. I received it, with a pension. 
stay at the peril of your life!’ 


|, But I was restless. Moscow is a fair city—but rather 


i 
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tedious to one who has no mercantile business. Peters- || 


burg is pleasant, also, but all her magnificence could not || 
| not well with us!’ 


cause me to forget the town where I had been in the | 


garrison twenty-five years before, with Colonel Von || 
I longed to revisit that town, | and seemed apprehensive at my strange demeanor. I 


Obendorf—and Sophie. 
and to behold once more, if possible, the beloved of my | 
youth, who, if living, was now, perhaps, a grandmother. | 


How full of vicissitudes is life, thought I. I 


‘« My passport came at length, and I revisited the scene | 
of my former pleasures and suffering. 
fell on the dark cupolas with gilded domes, rising from 


the midst of gardens and fruit-trees, how my heart beat! | 


I thought upon Sophie, and that her grave might be near 
one of those churches. 

“T had then no acquaintances in the town. A quarter 
of a century is a long while! The regiment to which I | 
once belonged, was no longer here. The Colonel had | 
been dead for many years; his daughter, it was said, had 
retired to her estate, not far from Brunn. None could. 
tell me if she yet lived. 

‘I will go there! I mentally resolved. 


If she is dead | 


I will visit her grave, take thence a bit of earth, have it | 


set in gold, and wear it instead of the bean! 

“In Brunn I learned, with a mixture of joy and | 
dread, that she was yet living on her beautiful estate, 
five hours’ journey from the city, and that she yet bore. 
the name of the Countess Von Obendorf. 

“I went thither. I was directed to a charming | 
country seat—the mansion surrounded by tasteful gar- | 
dens. I trembled in approaching it, as I had never 
done before the enemy. 

“I alighted from the carriage. Already I beheld her. 
as I saw her last, full of heavenly grace and lovelinesss. | 
Does she love me still ? thought I, as, with unsteady steps, 
I crossed the garden. Under a blooming acacia-tree be- | 
fore the door, sat two elderly ladies, with two younger | 
ones. But I saw not Sophie. They were reading. 


“I begged pardon for disturbing them, for they seem- | 


ed surprised at my sudden appearance. ‘ Whom do you 
seck ?’ asked one of the elder ladies. 

*Can I have the honor of paying my respects to the | 
Countess Sophie Von Oberndorf?’ I asked. 
‘I am the Countess’—to my utter astonishment, || 
replied the lady, whom I judged to be at least forty. | 
My head reeled. 

‘Will you permit me to sit down ?—I—I—am not | 
well, 
an answer. What a change! 
bright bloom of her beauty? 
thought of the fatal quarter of a century. 
Sophie ; yes—but the faded Sophie. 

‘ With whom have I the honor to speak?’ asked she | 
at length. | 

“Ah! even she did not recognize me! I did not) 
wish to make a scene before the otber ladies, and there- 
fore begged for a moment's private interview. The | 
Countess led the way into the house, and into a room on | 
the left hand. The first object that met my eyes, was a | 
large oi] painting—a portrait of her father. It was long | 


I recollected myself; I 
It was 


before I could find words to speak, for my heart was full. | 
I stood looking at the Colonel's picture, till my sight | 
i 


When my eyes || 


I faltered, and seated myself without waiting for 
Whither was fled the | 








‘was dimmed with tears. ‘Yes, old man!’ I murmured, 
faintly, ‘look now upon your Sophie! Oh, you dealt 


‘The Countess stood near me, much embarrassed, 


could not collect myself sufficiently to let her know who 
I was; grief had overmastered me. 

‘You are not well, sir,’ said she, and looked anx- 
iously toward the door. 

‘Ob, perfectly well,’ I sighed. 
me?’ 

“She looked at me more earnestly, then gently shook 
her head. I then took the breast-pin from my bosom, 
| knelt before her, and said, ‘Sophie, do you remember 
this bean, which caused our separation five and twenty 
years ago? I have treasured it faithfully. Sophie, you 
then said it was a Providence. Yes, it was 30.” 

‘Great Heavens!’ she exclaimed in a feeble voice, 
and sinking back upon the sofa, strove to cover her pale 
| face, but had not strength to do so. She had recognized 
me. She loved me still. 

“I called for help, and the other ladies came in, not a 
little surprised to find their friend in a swoon, and a 
strange officer, in tears, kneeling beside her. But be- 
fore they could bring water and cordials to restore her, 
the Countess had come to herself. She rubbed her eyes 


‘Do you not know 


| like one in a dream; then burst into a flood of tears, 


and sobbed violently, till uttering my name, she threw 
her arms round my neck, and wept upon my bosom. It 
was a moment in which angels might have wept over 
us. 

“‘T became the guest of the Countess, for we thought 
not of another parting. How much had we to relate— 
how truly had we loved! There was none now to 
divide us. Sophie gave me her hand in marriage; it 
was somewhat late, and yet not too late. Our hearts 


| were united with youthful ardor. 


“« My story, or rather the story of the bean, is near an 
end—but not quite. I must tell you that the daughter 


| my Sophie presented me with in due time, was marked 


with a mole on the breast, exactly the shape of a bean. 
Strange freak of noes! But the girl is only so much 
the dearer to me.’ 

Such was the Colonel’s story. I heard no more; all 
seemed to spin around me; there was a rushing, as of 
waters, in my ears. I only caught, once or twice, in 
the discourse, the name of Josephine. The Colonel's 
carriage was announced. 

“ You must not leave us to-night!’ said our host. 

“ Oh, yes!” replied the old man, “ it is a lovely night, 
and we have a fine moon.” 

My carriage was announced. I rose, went to the 
Colonel, took him by the hand, and said, “ Your name is 
Von Tarnau?” He bowed an affirmative. “ 1 beseech 
you,” I continued, “go home with me to-night. You 
must not return to your own residence. I have some- 
thing of importance to say to you.” I spoke so earnestly, 
and trembled so violently, that the old man knew not 
what to make of me. He was resolved to leave us, I 
was in despair, ‘Come, then,” I cried, and drawing 


oh 
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him apart a few paces, I showed him the talisman I 
“Look! ’tis not merely the sport 
I also wear a dean !”’ 


wore in my bosom. 
of nature—the sport of destiny. 


The old man opened his eyes in astonishment; he | 


examined my treasure, shook his head and said, “‘ With 


such a talisman you might conjure up my spirit after | 
He went with | 


death. I will remain and go with you.” 
the counsellor to dismiss his carriage. On the way he 
took occasion to make sundry inquiries about me. The, 
counsellor was kind enough to say only what was good | 
and agreeable of me. I remarked that he was more | 
cordial in manner to me than before. 
glass of punch and said, “ Here’s to the beans!”’ As we | 
drank, my courage and hope returned. 

“So—your name is Her Von Walter?” asked he, || 
after a while. 

“ Walter, simply.” 

“ And you were in Vienna a year or so ago?” 

” T answered, and it seemed that a fire perva- 
ded my whole frame. 

‘So, so,” he observed. ‘‘ My sister-in-law told me 
much of you. You were at the hotel with them. You 
paid much attention to the good ladies—for which they 
shall thank you with their own lips.” 

The conversation now became general, till the com- 


“T was, 


He handed me a | 


I judge for yourself. What I know of your Vienna visit, 
|| I learned from my sister-in-law, not from my daughter, 


| have a dangerous neighbor; the young Count Von Holten. 
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'when the strongest is somewhat enfeebled—the greatest 
somewhat lessened, one should not lay a straw on the 
wearied shoulder. Now hear me; it is quite another 
thing with your bean than with mine. Mine was first a 
stone of stumbling; then the corner-stone and chief 
pillar of true love; then a world to divide two united 
hearts, and, at last, the compass, which brought us again 
together. Your love is the sport of fantasy. From the 
! moment I beheld my Sophie, I lived but for her; it only 
occurs to you, after a year’s absence, to love Josephine. 
| That you cannot gainsay. You will awake from your 
dream when you again see my daughter, and find the 
creature of your imagination changed into an earthly, 
| common-place maiden. And, after ail—nota bene !— 
|| Josephine loves you not !” 
| That is hard,” sighed I, “ but are you certain of it?” 
“We will go to-day to my house, where you shall 


who may hardly remember your name. Still more; we 
| He-visits us often, and Josephine seems to like his society. 
‘I have frequently observed her fix her eyes for several 
| minutes together upon him, and if she saw I noticed her 
attention, she would crimson to the temples, and turn 


pany broke up. The Colonel went with me to my house. | away laughing or humming.” 


I conducted him to the chamber appointed for him. | 


“‘ If such is the case, my lord Colonel,” said I, after a 


“ Well!” he said, “I have followed you obediently. || long pause, during which I was struggling for composure, 


What have you of importance to say to me ?” 


|| “I will not accompany you. 


It is better for me not to 


“T began to tell him of my visit to Vienna—of the || ! see your daughter again.” 


aunt—of Josephine; but he interrupted me with—“ I 
know all that! But what the mischief has it all to do || 
with the bean you showed me ?” 
I then began a general confession. He still exclaim- 
ed, “ all that I know—but the bean—the dean!” 
I told him of my second journey to Vienna. 
burst into a laugh, and cordially embraced me. 


Jl 


|| «You are wron I am anxious for your happiness. 
s- Pp 


| You must see her to correct your fancy, and eccelerate 


"your recovery to sound reason.’ 
| After some debate I took my seat in the carriage with 


} him. To say truth, I began to suspect my fantasy had 


| played me a trick. I had lived so long alone in my 
dreamings—had cherished my ideal so dearly—had in- 


more! to-morrow we will speak more of the matter,| vested the image of Josephine with such wonderful 


You understand—I have nothing to do with it. 
would you have of me ? 
me to my country seat. 
there I will present you to my Sophie. 
acquaintances for one’s self.”’ 

We parted; I went to bed—but not to sleep. 

“Master Walter! let us understand each other, and 
have the plump truth!” said Herr Von Tarnau, the 
next morning at breakfast. “I know you are a rich 
man; I see you are a young man, such as ladies do not 
run away from in affright; [ hear you are an honest 
man, esteemed by every body; I learn now from you, 
that you are really in love. But all that, sir, does not 
quite come up to the mark—” 

“I lack the patent of nobility,” said I, interrupting 
him. 

‘No, sir! when the heart and soul bear the impress 
of Heaven's nobility, that of man’s creation is superflu- 
ous. I was only a common gentleman when the Coun- 
tess Sophie loved me.” 

“ What then is wanting?” asked I, 

“T will tell you, now it is morning. In the evening, 
when one is oppressed with the burden of the day— 


What 


One must form || 





| charms—and now, for the first time, when the name of 
To-morrow you must go with | ‘| a third person was mentioned in connection with hers, I 
There you shall see Josephine ; ! felt that the half of my history had been furnished by 


my own imagination. So long as a thought or feeling is 
“unexpressed, we know it not. It is words, the integu- 
| ment of thought, that give substance and form to the 
idea, separate illusion from reality, and place the soul in 
| a condition to judge of itself. 


It was a lovely morning in June when we set out for 
the Tarnau estate, and, to my surprise, I found myself 
|in a calm and serene frame of mind, such as I had not 
enjoyed for a year past. The relations in which, as a 
| stranger and a gentleman merely, I had stood to the 
ladies during my stay in Vienna, appeared now so clear 
to me, that I could hardly understand how no longer ago 
than yesterday—and for weeks and months I had been 
so feverish on the subject. It vexed me, however, to 
discover, after all, that I had not loved Josephine in 
Vienna; that I loved her not even now, though I might 
find her very worthy of love. 

The carriage stopped before a handsome villa; the 
servants came to receive us. The Colorel led me into 





a parlor, where two old ladies welcomed me in a very 
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friendly manner. He mentioned my name; then pre- | first salutations were exchanged, the riddle was solved. 


senting me to the elder lady, said, ‘‘ This is my Sophie.” | 
I bowed low to the excellent matron, so interesting on 
account of the narration I had heard the preceding eve- | 
ning. “ Ah!” thought I, “ what are youth and beauty ?” | 

It seemed that the veteran guessed the meaning of | 
my sigh. He kissed his lady’s hand, and said, “ Eh, | 
friend! when one sees old people, one can hardly per- | 
suade himself that they were once young, or that the | 
maiden in her first bloom must come to wrinkles and | 
grey hairs.” 

‘Josephine’s aunt recognized me at once; she spoke | 


very kindly to me, and we seated ourselves at the table, | 
to breakfast a second time, in compliment to the ladies. \ 
“And where is Josephine?” said the mother; “ she || 


will be pleased to see her Viennese acquaintance.” 
“She is with Count Holten in the garden,’’ replied 
the aunt; “there are auriculas to water, before the sun | 
' 





I told her how I had only yesterday learned her resi- 
dence, and she explained to me how her father had 
recently purchased this estate from a distinguished 
family, and retired from the world to this charming spot. 
“Ah, aunt! dear aunt!’’ cried she, while she seized 
the good lady’s hand and pressed it in both hers, then to 
her heart, glancing at me the while with eyes in which 
joy danced—* did I not tell youso? Was I not right ?” 


The good aunt was silent, but she cast a meaning look 
at her niece. The mother looked down, to conceal a 
certain embarrassment. The father observed thé ex- 
change of glances; he rose, and coming to me, said in a 
loud whisper, “‘ Master Walter! it appears to me you 
did find the bean in the right place. But you—Jose- 
phine—what have you done to the Count, that he is 
gone away in such a storm?” 


The young lady evaded the question. We now ad- 


is too high ;”’ and I shivered a little. All my old fancies | journed to the garden. The old gentleman showed me 
vanished. Yet I quickly recollected myself. I had | his buildings, fields, meadows, stables, etc, while the 
never possessed a claim here; I had none to lose. I ] ladies were engaged in the pavilion in earnest conversa- 
began almost to be ashamed of my folly. I assumed a | tion, After a tedious half hour, we returned to them. 
gay and unembarrassed deportment; conversed in the || The Colonel now stepped aside a little, and I was left 
most sprightly manner, and told the aunt how sadly 1 || with Josephine. I had determined to be reserved, for I 


had missed them on my second visit to Vienna. 
While we talked, a young man entered of noble exte-| 
rior. He was pale, and there was something constrained | 
and disturbed in his demeanor. | 
“Dear ladies,” said he, with forced suavity, “I beg 


permission to take leave of you. I have to go to-day to || 


the capital—I have—I am—lI shall, perhaps, be some | 
time absent. It is a tedious journey.” 

“‘ The Colonel looked round at him surprised. “ What 
has happened, Count Holten?” cried he. “ You look | 
like one who has committed a murder.” 





“‘Nay,” answered the young man with a constrained 


laugh, “like one on whom a murder has been commit- | 


ted.” He kissed the ladies’ hands, embraced the | 


Colonel, and hastened away without saying another | 
word. The father went after him. The ladies were | 
bewildered. I learned that the youth was their neigh- | 
bor, Count Holten, who often spent the evening with | 
them ; that an hour before he had seemed very cheerful, 
and now was quite unlike himself. 

“ What has disturbed him ?”’ asked shey of the Colo- | 
nel, when, after some time, he returned. He looked | 
grave, shook his head, and, at length, smiling on his 
Sophie, replied, “ Ask Josephine.” 

“* Has she offended him?” inquired the aunt. 

“ As one takes it. It is a long story, but the Count | 
gave it me in a few words—‘I loved, and was not loved | 





,) 


again. 

Here the door opened, and the young lady entered. 
"Twas she! and far more beautiful than I had known 
her in Vienna—than I had pictured her in my wild 
dreams. I rose and went towards her, but my knees 
tottered; I seemed tied hand and foot; I stammered a} 
few incoherent words. 

Josephine stood blushing by the door, gazing on me | 
as on an apparition, but soon approached the table 
smiling, and recovered from her surprise. After the | 


| dreaded the fate of Count Von Holten. We talked of 
| our acquaintance in Vienna, and of the little occurrences 
| that then took place. 


“ Ah!” cried Josephine, “ if you had but known what 
I suffered on your account, when you were forced to 
\leave us so suddenly! Surely, since then—yes—we 
| have often spoken of you !”’ 

Now—how ceuld I do otherwise ? now I told her the 
whole history of my second journey to Vienna—my 
occupying her apartments, and, lastly—not without tre- 

pidation—of my discovery of the bean—my return home, 
| and the tale of the preceding evening. I was at length 
silent. I ventured not to look up, but made crosses with 





my foot in the sand. Her silence lasted long. At 
| length I heard her sob. I looked up; her face was hid 
in her pocket-handkerchief. With trembling voice I 
asked if my sincerity displeased her? She removed the 


|| handkerchief from her face, and looked at me with 


| tearful yet smiling eyes. “Is it all crue,” asked she, 
after a pause. I took the breast-pin containing the 
bean, from my neck, and gave it to her, saying, “ Let 
this convince you.” 

She took the pin, as if curious to examine its golden 
setting. She wept again. Then leaning on my arm, 
she laid her head on my should and murmured,—* I 


| believe in a Providence, Walter !” 


I clasped the lovely girl to my bosom, erying—‘‘ Oh! 
I could die at this moment!” She seemed surprised at 
me, and a rustling in the bushes reminded us, just then, 
of the presence of others. Josephine still held the pin 
with the bean, as we came up to her parents. The 
Colonel saw it and burst into a laugh. Josephine hid 
her lovely face on her mother’s bosom. But what is the 
use of further talk? You all know that Josephine is 
now my wife. I have thus acquainted you with the 
romance of my history. 
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Original. 
DAVIE Mc’CRACKER’S LOVE ADVENTURE. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


Davie Mc’Cracker is now twenty-three years of 
age. He is not actually now compos, but as he is fully 
conscious himself, lacks motive power in his mental com- 
position. Give him an impetus, and superintend him as 
you would a machine, and he may be very serviceable ; 
but of himself, he is nothing. He was born in the city 
of New-York, and never was outside of its limits. Never, 
again, until a certain occasion, to be hereafter related, 
had he known the exstasy of so large a fraction of a dol- 
lar as a two shilling piece. His mother was a washer- 
woman of low English origin; of decidedly pugnacious 
and bibatory propensities ; which latter imparted a rich 
rubicundity to her visage, and, in common with the for- 
mer, compelled her, not altogether in consonance with 
her inclinations, to divide her time between the occupa- 
tion by which she séught to live, and the amiable and 
convenient institutions, erected for the especial benefit of 
those who indulge a pugilistic bias beyond the particular 
enjoyment of those subjected to its sphere of operation, 
or who libate so freely upon strong potations, that the 
guardianship of the law is considered to,be imperatively 
demanded. As she was never united to any one ‘for 
richer or for poorer,’ in the holy state of matrimony, 
Davie knew no object upon which to pour out the foun- 
tain of filial affection welling up within him, which 
wouldn’t be poured out upon his brutal mother; and 
which progenies in general, when one parent is the 
south pole of the magnet in attraction, may lavish upon 
the other. 
outcast from his very cradle—cradle, do I say ?—from 
his carpet-rag—for it was such a covering which invested 
his infant anatomy, and seldom, to the years of his ma- 
turity, did he know the luxury of a bed. His mother, 
who had afforded him a kind of quasi support and pro- 
tection, died of delirium tremens when he was about ten 
years of age. 

From that period, to the time of the adventure we are 
about to describe, Davie can hardly be said to have lived ; 


Davie had none to love him. He was an 


he only existed, and that very precariously—for his de- | 


pendence, as far as food was concerned, was upon the 
meals he might receive in remuneration for little efforts 
of his genius in the way of getting pails of water, or 
running of errands; and for his nocturnal slumbers, the 
softest cellar-door he could espy, concealed from the | 
prying eyes of the watchmen, or the interior of an empty 
hogshead; the attainment of which last was a luxury 
indeed. It is true, there were ever a number of these 
unambitious tenements for single gentlemen in various 
quarters, but they were usually appropriated by loafers | 
of more imposing magnitude, resolution, or strength, | 
than were possessed by Davie; and he dared not resist, | 
however comfortably he might have bestowed himself, | 
when any one of them gathered up his protruding heels, | 
and dragging him out into the dim starlight or lamp-_ 
light, proceeded to occupy his place; so that he could | 
count on undisturbed repose in one of these cylindrical || 
palaces, only when he exultingly crept into that, the || 
» 





accustomed occupant of which, had, for his offences, 
been made a denizen of the Egyptian tombs, or when a 


new receptacle of the kind had been provided by some 
grocer, or other appropriator of the contents of hogsheads. 

Davie’s besetting sin is, and has been, vanity. He 
has been always more eager to receive a second hand 
garment, provided it were not too conspicuously decayed, 
and had been ¢onstructed of showy materials, in requital 
for his little services, than to be possessed of the means 
to satisfy his hunger, albeit he might have fasted an 
indefinite period. With this brief exposition of his rise 
and progress, we proceed to describe his apparel and 
appearance, on the twenty-fifth of October last, the 
unfortunate period on which the dart of love first trans- 
fixed his too susceptible bosom. His head, of which the 
unregulated and untrimmed locks were of a dazzling 
carrot hue, was surmounted by a straw hat, with a very 
high crown, and very narrow brim, in a strikingly dila- 
pidated condition. It was truly a “raw and gusty” 
day, giving token that old King Winter entertained no 
idea of indulging the earth in an interregnum; and 
Davie was conscious that the material of his castor was 
rather too delicate for the season. Nevertheless, as he 
had been, as yet, unable to make an appropriation of a 
winter beaver, he consoled himself with the reflection, 
that October was not November, and that it was to be a 
great deal colder; and that, before a much intenser de- 
gree of frigidity had supervened, he could probably sup- 
ply himself with a more appropriate covering to his cra- 
nium. So the straw hat was set jauntily on. 

His coat was black—of fashionable cut, but much the 
worse for wear. His neck was enveloped in a 'kerchief 
“darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,” the holes skilfully 


concealed, and the ends, which, fortunately, were com- 


paratively uninjured, spread out over his bosom, to con- 
ceal the fragments of his shirt; for, alas! that garment, 
fragile when it first came into his possession, had main- 
tained, for some months, uninterrupted intimacy with his 
back, until it had become indeed but a tissue of frag- 
ments in every quarter; that would scarcely have borne 
the shock of a removal from his body corporate. His 


_vest was of crimson Velvet, in a passably good condition ; 


for he had received the exstatic prize from a spendthrift 
dandy, in compensation for a chance service. His 
nether integuments were of fine broadcloth, and had 
been constructed to display a well-turned limb in the 


| precincts of a ball-room. They cased Davie’s bow legs 


as tightly as the fitting of any thing that fits exactly, and 
in connection with his upper arrangements, and stockings 
once white, and slippers once whole, the toute ensemble, 
as he walked, especially as proud of the blue neck- 
erchief, and the velvet vest, he gave himself some 
tonish airs, was ludicrous in the extreme. 

Thus apparelled, on the morning of the designated 
twenty-fifth of October, Davie reclined on a cellar-door, 
on the sunny side of Chatham Street, obtaining the 
greatest possible degree of bodily comfort, attainable 
under the circumstances of his case; viz: his destitution 
of a lodging and an outer garment. His mind soon fell 
into a philosophic reverie upon tatters and things in 
general, and his own peculiar condition in particular; 
and thus he speculated, half aloud: 
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** Now isn’t it too wenemous prowokin’, that calcula- , vorst kind, as it vouldn’t be reg’lar for vun wot ’as 
tin’ and expectin’ to work for a livin’, as I be, there | suthin’ o’ the gemman ‘bout ’im, to ’sociate vith; so I 
aint nobody to come along and set a feller a goin’! I’m ‘smiss that, as o’ no’count. Suthin’ might be made, 
all wound up like a charch clock, an’ on’y vaitin’ for p’raps, out o’ complainin’ o’ dogs as ’asn’t no collars, 
some gemman to set the pend’lum a swingin’. There’s an’ ’asn’t paid their tax; but come to think on’t, that’s 
anuf on ’em to do it, if they vas on’y a mind to. That no go! coz I ’as a kind of a feelin’ ven I sees a dog 
’ere’s the rub, an’ no mistake! John Jacob Astor might comin’, even ef ’e’s a consider’ble distance off, as makes 
do it, jest as vell as not, on’y he do’t know a feller, and me turn down the nearest street till ’e’s got by. There 
I can’t git no interduction to him, coz I knows nobody as_ is suthin’ woracious to me in the look of a dog, as I 
knows ‘im. I'd set up ar’apple an’ candy-stand at the cant git over, no vay I can fix it! There aint no ’count- 
corner o’ some street, ef any body’d on’y pony up the jn’, I’ve ’eard ’em say, for the partic’lar feelin’s as dif- 
phoenix to start vith. But that ered be no go, neither; ferent people ‘as on seein’ warious creturs. Vun’s 
coz I ’as such a mortal likin’ for r’apples and candy, that afeard of a ’orse, as kicks up wiolent; another’s ‘alf 
I should sartin’ remove the deposites afore a alfa day’s scart to death ven he sees a mad bull. Now my anthipa- 
bisness ; and that ere’d be a funnygo! It wouldn’t pay ty is to dogs. It sarti’n’ is sing’lar, the vay it vorks!’’ 
interest, no ow you could fix it! It ’ud be like the men A placid smile lighted up Davie’s countenance at this 
as gits up a bank for the good o’ the public, an’ then | decision upon the mystery of human antipathies. The 
makes their own particklar selves the d’rectors, and ven question whether he would not be half or indeed wholly 
the commissioners comes to zamine into their apple-cart, paralyzed by fear at the sight of a mad bull or a kicking 
they find these d’rectors ‘as used all the phoenix, and horse, I cannot answer; as he made no reference to the 
left the public to vistle. Vell, it’s too bad to be a vastin’ point in his soliloquy. He continued : 
the days in this ere kind o’ vay! Ef any body on’y vould * Vouldn’t I like to be ’ired by vun o’ the rich svells 
set a feller a goin! I’m lik aingine aboard a steamboat, as lets their servants vear them great buttons, an’ a gold 
as ‘as got the steam up, an’ ven the last bell rings, the band round their ‘ats! Vouldn’t I strut consider’ble, ef 
feller as tends it, turns a crank and sets it all a fizzin’! [ could cut vun o’ them ere figurs! I’ve ’zamined them 


Jest so my steam’s up, an’ I on’y need to be set a fizzin’! 


‘ere dresses wery partic’lar, a good many times, an’ I 
I'd take a sitivation rite off to sweep streets, on’y them considers ’em complete! Hows’ever, I’d be glad o’ 
places is gin out by the corporation, and that ere makes sarvice o’ any shape—coachman, ‘ackman, ’ouseman, 
‘em a mernop’ly ; and I does "bominate mernop'lies so, omnibuster driver—any thing wotsomever ; but—just to 
that I vont ‘ave nothin’ to do vith em! ‘Taint the vay think on’t!—’ere I’ve been a valkin’ the streets all the 
it vorks as | partic’ larly cares for, but it’s the principle | season, in a straggling sort cf a ‘aint goin no veres’ 
o’ the thing, an’ I'll starve afore I ‘ave any thing to do kind of a vay, that said, jest as plein as if it was rit in 
vith em, an’ wiolate principle—by Solomon !” great big letters on this ’at, ‘ This ere gemman’s to let,’ 
Here Davie, in a considerable state of mental and but nobody haint took me up, an’ ’ere’s vinter a comin’, 
bodily excitement, brought his clenched fist down on the an’ I spect it’ll be like all the vinters sence I remember, 
cellar door with a violent impetus, to give greater effect | werry uncomfortable to poor Davie! But I vont set on 
to his ebullition of virtuous resolve; but, unfortunately, this suller door no longer. Loafin’ on suller doors is a 
his hand struck upon the head of a protuberant nail, kind o' bisness as aint o’ no ‘count; *specially sence the 
which inflicted sufficient injury suddenly to interrupt the | sun’s got round, so’t dont shine on’t. It'll never set a 
current of his feelings, and elicit, a second time, the feller a fizzin’’s long ’s he lives! I knows wot I'll do! 
valiant exclamation—while he rubbed the spot with the I'll promivade down to Fulton Market, and see the good 
other hand—“ Oh, Solomon!” Let it be told to his | things as wot other folks ‘as to eat, an’ p’r'aps I'll git a 
credit, that he never swore, or used any other qualifying real good smell out o’ some cookshop, ven some feller 
phrase than the above. After a cessation of the pain, he ‘appens to come out, an’ leaves the door open. I’m 
continued : werry ‘ungry an’ no mistake! I vunder who vants a 
“ Wot else is there to think on, as a feller might do? pail o’ vater got? I must git suthin’ of a job this mornin’, 
I spect them folks as picks up bits o’ paper an’ old rags | or else my dinner’ll be quits vith my breakfast—nothin’ 
in the gutters, to sell for a ‘alf acenta pound, ’as to vork | 0’ neither.” 
werry stiddy to git a livin’; but then there aint no mer- Thus closing his protracted reflections, which might 
nop’ly in the streets! No, to the everlastin’ credit o’ | have continued, however, an hour longer, but for a suc- 
this ere great city, it can be said—an’ it is a real bles-| cession of chills running through his frame, which 
sin’, an’ no mistake!—the streets o’ New-York is as free | warned hitm that active locomotion was essential to the 
to men, vimin, chil’ven, four footed creturs, ’ogs, dogs retention of a due quantum of caloric, Davie gently 
and cats, as is alive or dead, an’ all sorts o’ rubbish an’ | dusted those portions of his garments which had come 
slops, as ever they was ven they wasn’t streets—ven in contact with the cellar door, with a white handker- 
there vant nothin’ o’ no ‘ouses, on’y trees an’ Ingins— | chief, that would have miserably served the office of a 
ven natur was natur, an’ no mistake—an’ no great city , screen; and returning it to the pocket of his coat, taking 
hadn’t mernop’lized the ground, an’ set up shops in this } especial care to leave one corner dangling out, in the 
‘ere place! That ere’s a great consid’rashun attendin’ || most approved Broadway style, he started for the desig- 
pickin’ up paper an’ old rags. But then the creturs || nated market. But fortune had destined him to be 


wot ‘as took up that bisness, seems to be loafers o’ the | engaged in a more exciting occupation than casting 
} 
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admiring glances at the viands of a market, or even ‘'an’ git suthin out on °em—a sort of a r’anti mortim pay 
He had for suicidin’ myself. But I'll git suthin to eat, an’ then 
I'll promivade on the opposite side o’ the vay, an’ get a 
shy at that ’ere angel agin. It’s plain to my mind, wot- 
somever any body else might insinivate—its plain to 


inhaling the savory exhalations of cookery. 
proceeded but a short distance, before a gentleman, who 
had reined up his horse by the side-walk, beckoned to 
him to exercise his prowess in holding the beast. Davie’s , 
eyes sparkled as he sprung to the horse’s head. He had | ™Y mind that she ‘as seen suthin’ takin’ about me, else, 
now obtained security for a dinner; and he could muse 
with confidence upon the bread and cheese, the sixpence 
that would be tossed to him, would procure. This plea- 
But the | Jer as cant hold a candle to me for looks, as has took the 
gentleman was absent a considerable period, and hetired | ©Yes o’ ladies o’ the tallest kind—an’ they ’as married 
The | ‘em, an’ elewated ’em to be real gemmans. Who knows 
wot'll ’appen! ’Owsever, I'll git suthin to eat now.” 
Davie turned into Duane Street, and disappeared in a 


hand, by way of precaution, and as a testimony of his | dirty cellar, whence, in due time, he emanated, chewing 
the last morsel his shilling had furnished, and looking 


office, resting on the end of the shaft, began to examine 
the passers by, and gaudy shops. All at once his eye | especially self-satisfied. He directed his steps towards 
fell upon a female form, standing at the entrance of an | Chatham Street, and might soon after have been seen 
omnium gatherum store, directly opposite. She was | lounging on the walk opposite the shop that had the 
evidently looking at him, and her countenance was _ felicity to contain his inamorata. But he was doomed 
wreathed in a gentle smile. Her diminutive, rotund |t© disappointment. The wind had freshened, clouds 
figure, low forehead, nose elevated at the extremity, and | had obscured the sun, and shop doors were closely shut. 
mouth enthusiastically elongated, would scarcely have | Not a glimpse did he obtain of her, and when two hours 
obtained the premium for beauty by the fiat of a com- | had elapsed, he abandoned the endeavor, and with chat- 
mittee promiscuously selected, but to Davie’s vision, tering teeth, and a chilled frame—what will not ardent 
there never was such a woman—such a smile! He felt | #wains endure for love !—he thrust his bands deep into 
a strange sensation thrill through his frame as he looked his pockets, and walked away. We will not pursue him 
bashfully away, stole a second glance at her, and then a | through his devious meanderings in search of a retreat 
third, and found her still contemplating him—=still pre- 
serving that angelic and enchanting smile. So wrapt 
and enthralled did he become, that he did not observe above him for the blankets and coverlids of more fortu- 
the return of his employer, and was not aroused, until a | nate sleepers. Yet Davie slept very soundly until morn- 
violent shake of his arm restored him to his senses. Joy | ing—dreaming, in an interesting confusion, of pails of 
for Davie! Instead of sixpence, he was rewarded with water, horses’ heads, shilling dinners, the angel in 
a shilling! The idea of the bread and cheese was dis- Chatham Street, and his crimson velvet vest. 
carded at once, and his imagination revelled in the | 
anticipation of more luxurious fare, commensurate with | Gar RE Se 
his increased resources. But the image of the beautiful The succeeding morning was warm and delightful ; and 
being, who had so captured his heart, more than divided | Davie, after a successful effort for a breakfast, directed 
his attention with the darling shilling. He wondered | his steps, as by magnetic influence, to a particular section 
what could have been her inducement to regard him so of Chatham Street, where he seated himself on a thresh- 
attentively—and to wear so pleasant a smile all the time. | hold, patiently to await the gratification of those hopes, 
Poor fellow! It never entered his brain that, if placed | which had now become the only joy of his existence. 
for exhibition in one of the museums, his oufré appear- | He sat with his eyes fixed on the doer of the shop of 
ance would have attracted crowds at a sixpence a head! | shops, his susceptible bosom laboring with sighs to a 
“ Vell,” said he to himself, as he sauntered along,” I H remarkable degree. The door of the shop was finally 
vunders who that voman is! Wotacretur! Oh, dear, set open—and by the angelic object of his adoration ! 
me, I ’as never felt afore as I feels now! I’ve seen lots In a moment he was on his feet! How his pulse flut- 
o’ vimin’, but I never took no partic’lar notice on ’em, | tered! After securing the door, she busied herself for a 
wotsomever good chance I might a’ ’ad. Now ‘ere | | half hour in arranging goods to attract the gaze of the 
sees a voman, in really a permiscuous sort of a vay,| passing multitude—and when this portion of duty was 
‘spectin’ nothin’ o’ the kind, an’ I’m used all up, down completed, she folded her arms, took her position in the 
to the werry ’eels of my shoes. It's astonishin’ ’ow ve doorway, and employed a second half hour in the indul- 
is the creturs 0’ chance! I must see that voman agin! gence of her curiosity. What a feast for Davie! Sta- 
Ef I didn’t, an’ tho’t I couldn’t never no more, it ’ud spile tioned against a lamp-post, almost directly opposite, 
my appetite for a veek, an’ there’s no knowin’ but wot | he revelled on her charms, becoming, with every look, 
I'd commit suicide, an’ jump into the dock, an’ be | and the lapse of every moment, more and more entan- 
drownded. Then vouldn’t there be the afflictin’ intel- || gled in Cupid’s meshes. How he longed to speak a 
ligunce in the penny papers, ’eaded, ‘ Suicide ‘or love!’ | word to her—or to hear her speak! But he would 
’Ow the boys ud sell "em that day! P’r’aps, ef it vas to | have sooner dared to interrupt the Mayor in a speech, 
come to that, I could make a bargin vith ’em before’and, | than to venture to accost her, By and bye, her eyes, in 


wot in natur was she a smilin’ at! Oh, Solomon! 
Sartin true, she’s ’nokilated vith the same feelin’ as I! 
It aint any vay unpossible, for I’ve hearn o’ many a fel- 


sant theme occupied his mind for some time. 
even of such a subject, long before his return. 


horse proved himself a well-behaved animal, requiring 
little exertion to secure his stillness, and Davie, with his 


{ 


for the night. Suffice it that a rough board served the 
| office of bed and pillow, and a heap of shavings piled 
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He felt her 


first glance to his very fingers’ ends; and for some mo- 


their indefinite roaming, rested upon him. 


ments, dared not look up; but when be did venture to 
raise his eyes, he saw that she wore a smile even broader 
and more encouraging than that of the day before. He 
was now convinced of the exstatic fact, which he had, 
thus far, only suggested to himself as a possibility, that 
she loved him. He felt bound to give her testimony of 
his own feelings—he feared to chill her by cold reserve; 
he made a tremendous effort to nerve himself—put his 
hat a little more on one side—pulled down his vest— 
threw his head forward—and—smiled in return! Such 
asmile! Oh, that a caricaturist had been by to catch it! 

His unknown beloved instantly retired from the door 
after the sight of his beld endeavor, leaving him in pain- 
ful suspense whether he had not been too precipitate, 
and offended her by his daring. But her speedy return, 
with the smile merged into an apparent laugh, removed 
his depressing anxiety; and, being in rather an embar- 
rassing position, he sauntered on to recover his self-pos- 
session, and to meditate what course it was best to pur- 
sue in the delectable crisis of his fate, which he was 
At one 
moment he entertained the idea of a Gretna Green flight 


convinced was hastening to a consummation. 


to the Jerseys; a scheme, which he had no misgiving 
that his charmer would instantly and joyfully accede to. 
He felt much curiosity to know her situation, now entire- 
ly a matter of speculation with him. Whether she was 
proprietress of the shop—which he ardently hoped—or 
daughter to the proprietor, or simply shopwoman, he 
But that she loved 
him he was well assured ; and that thought was exstasy. 


had no single clue to determine. 


He had now but to pluck up courage, and when next he 
saw her, boldly to approach her, and enjoy delicious con- 
He resolved “ By 


Solomon,” to address her the very next morning. He 


verse, in which all could be explained. 


spent half the night in fashioning a salutatory phrase ; 
and the other half beneath a baker's cart. 

The weather of the next morning, big with fate to 
Davie, was pleasant, and encouraging to his momentous 
purposes. 
tions at the nearest street pump to the place of his repose, 
and he spent full a half hour in the cleansing and arrange- 
He then hunted the side-walk until 
he found pins enough to unite the gaping interstices of 


He was most unusually careful in his ablu- 


ment of hia dress. 


his hat, to render it in a degree, of a more passable 
appearance. Breathing hard with oppressive sensibility 
at the delicate effort before him, he proceeded, ata proper 
hour, to Chatham Street, and as an approach to its com- 
pletion, ventured to walk up and down before the store 
itself. 
door, and, as he glanced, he caught the eye of his adored, 
who was sitting behind the counter. She instantly 
smiled, and Davie’s confidence increased. He paused 
a little above the shop, out of sight of its occupant, to 
summon up the quantum of courage required to com- 
plete the necessary measure to nerve him to enter, when 
@ stout man paused a moment before the shop, then 
Davie, under cover of this advanced guard, 


He even had the temerity to glance in at the 


went within. 


sidled up to the door-post, and thrusting his head care- | 
fully forward, scrutinized the interior. His beloved was 


S LOVE ADVENTURE. 


smiling upon the stranger, and talking rapidly to him, 
and he smiled in return. Davie forgot that it is a part 
of the business of shopwomen to array their faces in the 
most enticing expression, thereby to secure customers 
for their goods, who might otherwise buy nothing—he 
forgot that she was a shopwoman—that she was in a 
shop—all, but that she was smiling on the stranger, and 
that he smiled in return! He was filled to overflowing 
He would have given worlds 
to be able to meet the intruder upon his rights and peace 
of mind, at night, in some dark place, where he could 
give him a fierce knock from behind, and run away and 
not be discovered. He resolutely maintained his posi- 
tion by the post, until the stranger issued from the shop, 
and walked rapidly towards Chatham Square ; then, look- 
ing for an instant after him, with a countenance full of 


with green-eyed jealousy. 


wrath, he walked as rapidly in the opposite direction. He 
had proceeded but a short distance, when a lad touched 
his arm, placed a purse, cane and pair of gloves in his 
hand, and simply articulating, “‘ Your purse and things,” 
Davie looked after him with an expres- 
sion of petrified amazement, his hands unconsciously 
remaining outstretched, in the same position in which 
they had received the articles, until the lad vanished 
into the very shop that contained his charmer. Then in 
a moment he recovered himself. His heart overflowed 
with joy. “She saw me a standin’ by the post, an’ no 
mistake,” said he, to himself; “and saw, too, that I 


warn’t to be played vith, so she’s sent these ‘ere as a sort 
”? 


turned back. 


o’ make-up. Oh, Solomon, ’ow ’appy I be 
rner, and inspecting his 
treasures, he found that the purse contained two five 
dollar bills, and some small change. The cane was a 
peculiar one, of high finish and beauty. The gloves were 
of a yellow tinge, and somewhat worn. “ That’s o’ no 
‘count,”’ thought Davie; “she cotched up the fust as 


come ‘andy, I know, an’ they ’appened to be these ere 


On ensconcing himself in a ~ 


*Taint no matter!” 

He felt like a very prince. He drew on the gloves, 
and with a strut and swing of the cane so magnificent, 
that a group of boys followed him, clapping their hands 
and shouting in glee, he proceeded towards Park Row. 
As he had tasted no food during the day, he determined 
first to eat the best meal one of the tip-top restorants 
could furnish, and to exchange his dilapidated straw for 
He descended into one of the 
eating-houses in Park Row, and had no sooner obtained 
footing within the door, than two waiters grasped him 
on either side, and gave him an impetus up the steps, 
which landed him horizontally on the walk, with some 
infliction upon his body corporate, and considerable 
injury to his habiliments. Full of his fresh-acquired, ten 
dollar dignity, Davie felt himself desperately aggrieved 
and insulted. The tears gathered in his eyes. The 
words of reproof stuck in his throat, and he could give 


— : 
as isnt quite new. 


a fashionable beaver. 


vent to his indignation, for a time, only by most expressive 


gestures. He obtained, at length, voice to utter,-as he 
displayed, in full, the ‘open sesame’ to all places on 
earth, restorants included—his money, “I'd a’ spent a 


tall slice o’ that ‘ere among yer, but now you may go to 


grass vith your old shop, afore yer gits a penny on’t!”’ 
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He certainly had the best of it, and departed for 
another and more hospitable piace of entertainment; 
entering it cautiously, however, from the warning he had 
received, with some silver in his hand as a passport. 
He took the bill of fare, and spelled out its contents 
with more exstatic delight than a bookworm, ‘ dyed in 
the wool,’ scans, with spectacles on nose, the pages of 
some newly-discovered illuminated missal, the precious 
relic of many centuries gone by. He called for viands, 
the uames of which he had heard of, and the taste of 
which he had dreamed of, but never before experienced. 
Twelve shillings was the charge against him, when his | 
hour’s unintermitted repast was ended—and the bare 
idea that he should have consumed, at one meal, the 
value of such a fortune, made him start, and draw a long | 


breath. But the thought of the many good dollars that | 
| pursued his way along that avenue, he encountered no 


would still remain, restored his composure. 
He sallied forth—and as, in full imitation of the gen- 
teel life into which he was now introduced by the potent 


influence of money, he had indulged in two or three |, 


glasses of wine, he set his straw more jauntily on the 
side of his head, and the flourish of his cane, and the 
elasticity of his gait exceeded any thing that he had ever 
before attempted in the way of a swell. 
pursued and shouted, but where before he had shaken 
the cane at them in fierce anger, he now turned and. 
smiled a gentle and conciliatory reproof, that made them 
shout the louder. 


The boys again 


Poor Davie! He was not accustom- 


- ed to indulge in any more potent fluid than pump-water ! 
Mindful, even in his present state of exhilaration, to , 


combine economy with appearances, he purchased a 


second-hand hat, which looked, however, as good as | 
'| the crowd, to escape the eyes of his pursuer; patter— 


new, and taking advantage of the anti-monopoly of the 
streets, on which he had, a day or two before, so elo- 
quently commented, he consigned his straw to the gut- 


ter. The act excited his philosophical and contempla- |, 


tive mind to some reflections upon the ungratefulness of | 


mankind—of which he was then a notable example—in | 


using whatever may be of convenience to them—friend, | 
beast, or inanimate thing, until they have become old or | 
inefficient—and then casting them forth to indignity and 
disgrace. He shook his head at the humiliating truth, 
and in so shaking, felt, that in place of the discarded | 
straw, his caput was surmounted with a glossy beaver. 


Contemplation and philosophy vanished—the change | 


thrilled at once through every nerve, and, in a moment, 
as if touched by electricity, arms and legs started, us it 
seemed, into spasmodic action, and he was in glorious 
career for the Battery, as the most fashionable lounge | 
to enjoy the beautiful sunset. 

He slept, that night, upon a bed—after a good supper 
of veritable toast and tea; and he welcomed the morn-| 
ing with a breakfast of muffins and coffee. 
poor cobler whom we read of inthe Arabian Tales, who 


was transported, in his sleep, to the palace of the caliph || | 


—was placed in the ruler’s bed, and, to his amazement, 
was greeted as caliph in the morning, so Davie felt 


as though his very being had undergone a change; and | 


he could scarcely rest assured of his own identity. But, 
at least, the good cheer set before him was real, and when 


Like the | 
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himself, without further ado, before his beloved—for, 
surely, now, all hesitation would be foolishness. He 
had provided himself, on the preceding evening, with 
sundry articles of apparel, such as he stood most in need 
of, and now, with a flaunting shirt-collar, that, from its 
hight, grazed his ears, and, being starched very st fy, 
was by no means comfortable to those appendages— 
with ruffles standing forth like the comb of a rooster, 
and wristbands that reached nearly to the extremities of 
his fingers—if he exhibited less of the loafer than before, 
his appearance had lost none of its Indicrousness. To 
himself, he was the pink of perfection. He had never 
heard of Adonis or the Belvidere Apollo—or he would 
have sneered at the bare idea of a comparison with such 
insignificant models of manly beauty. 

His lodging-house was near Centre Street; and as he 


less a personage than the stranger who had so excited 
his jealousy. His ire was somewhat stirred at the sight 
of him, and he braced himself into a particularly impo- 
sing attitude, and flourished his cane most pompously, 
as he passed him. A dif- 
ferent feeling took possession of him, when, as he slightly 


That flourish was his ruin. 


turned his head, he saw the stranger look, for a moment, 
intently after him, then turn and directly follow him! 
What could it mean? He quickened his pace—but the 
stranger quickened his in proportion; he turned into 
Chamber Street—so did the stranger; he almost ran— 
making the cane of use as well as ornament, in assisting 
his flight; the patter—patter—patter, of the stranger’s 
boots was yet fearfully audible. He crossed Broadway, 
and went rapidly towards the Battery; dodging among 
! patter—patter still, whenever a break in the passers by 
enabled him to hear distinct sounds—and even the 
quickened breathing of his rival was at last to be heard! 
| Fear, that was almost agony in its intensity, had, by 
this time, bathed Davie’s frame in flowing perspiration ; 
and the despairing energy with which he fled onward, 
making him forgetful of every thing but escape, imparted 
an agitation to his whole system, as he ran, like the con- 
tortions of a Merry Andrew. He felt certain that his 
close-following rival had discovered his love—that he 
had been planning, all night, how to accomplish his 
destruction—that he would not leave him now until 
some fearful tragedy upon his devoted person had been 
consummated. He remembered with whut a rapid step 
the dreaded Unknown had left the shop on the afternoon 
before. Perhaps his adored had sent the money to enable 
him to make his escape from this ruthless assassin—and 
‘had added the gloves and cane—they being travelling 
accompaniments—as a sign that it was to be devoted to 
such a purpose. Why hadn’t he taken the hint? He 
was lost! lost! 

He reached the Battery—just so far behind was the 
| stranger, puffing and blowing—for he was of somewhat 
| unwieldy size. A pause in Davie'’s rapid locomotion 
would have diminished the space between them; so on 


| he went, pell mell—the drops running down his face 


' like rain, although there was a fresh west wind—round 





he had feasted to his satisfaction, he resolved to present | the corner, and into Greenwich Street, up which he pur- 
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sued his vigorous course. The stranger as vigorously |) for ef he was ’imself, ’ed know as ‘ow I can ’and ’im rite 


followed. 


smack over to the constables, for merlestrin me wen I 


When was this race to end? Every instant Davie || was in the streets vere all is liberty—an’ no mistake! 
expected to feel a bullet in his back from a murderous | Vont I be into ’im like a thousan’ o’ brick, in a minit or 
pistol. So strong did this horrid hallucination become, |! two! I knows suthin; anuf to make ’im look two vays 
that with open mouth, and expanded nostrils, he glared of a Sund’y, that’s a fact!”’ 


constantly behind him, alternately over one shoulder and 1 


the other, still maintaining his rapid flight, while his | 
pursuer silently followed. But Davie’s agitation and | 
suffering preyed upon his strength, and added to his | 
fatigue; while the stranger was of firm build, and did | 
not yield in the slightest degree. Davie saw that the | 
intervening distanee between them gradually diminished, 
and his despair almost overcame him. The thought that | 
he could consign himself to the sheltering arms of the | 
police, and find protection there, inspired him, for a few | 
moments, with renewed vigor, and he somewhat regained 


the advantage he bad lost. He turned into Duane Street, 


and strove, with tremendous effort, to reach the Egyptian |) 


tombs. But the ascent to Broadway was his stumbling- 
block. Exhausted, he slackened in his progress, while | 
the stranger came nearer and nearer—the patter sounded | 
louder and louder—a dreadful knell in his ears—and by 
the time he reached Broadway, he could feel the stran- 


ger’s breath upon his neck ! 


He crossed—and had no sooner prepared to regain, in 
the descent to Centre Street, a sufficient distance ahead 
of his tormentor to ensure his safety—he had just drawn 
a long breath, preparatory to a dive down the hill, when 
his collar was grasped by an iron band, and with the 
throttling tightness of the hold, he was brought to, as sud- 





denly as a ship by her anchor, when under full head-way. 
Thus he was set face to face with the death-dealing | 
wretch who thirsted for his life! It was an awful | 
moment! Yet no pistols were drawn forth—no dirk | 


flashed in the sunbeams. The dreaded one stood some | 


five minutes to breathe and calm himself, then, , laid waste the fair garden of his hopes! 


grasping Davie by his coat-collar, turned his face Centre- 


Into the police court Davie was thrust; and what was 
his petrifaction, when his persecutor, | aving given his 
name as Samuel K. Snubbins, and been sworn, with 
all the measured and impressive solemnity usually 
observed in police courts, testified that he, the com- 
plainant, was, yesterday, in possession of the gloves and 
cane now in the hands of the prisoner—that he missed 
them all at once—that he had passed the prisoner with 
them, about an hour before, and that he had pursued 
him, and after a long chase, succeeded in securing him. 
He further testified that his purse had disappeared at the 
same time with his gloves and cane. 

Upon this, at a wink from the Justice, an officer step- 
ped up to Davie, thrust his hands into his several pock- 
ets in a very unceremonious manner, without so much as 
asking leave, and drew forth the purse, which he held up. 
| “That’s my purse,” said the complainant; “ there 

should be in it, two five-dollar bills, and some small 
change.”’ Only about six dollars could be found, of 
which a five-dollar note formed a part, and said note 
was forthwith identified by the complainant as one of 
the two, that were two no longer. A clear case seemed 
to be made out against Davie, who was so bewildered by 
the turn things had taken, that when he was asked what 
he had to say for himself, he stammered, and could utter 
nothing articulate. His confusion was interpreted in his 
disfavor; and he was ordered into confinement, to be 
forthcoming on the morrow for further examination. 

How his bosom swelled, and 


What a dreadful fate! 
his tears fell, at the desolation of delight that had at once 
His overburden- 
ed feelings found vent es the officer was conducting him 


Street-ward, and giving him an impetus, descended the | to his cell, and he related, circumstantially, the whole 
hill with him, at a slow and steady pace. Davie was affair—avowing that he firmly believed, “‘ By Solomon,” 
confounded. He could not imagine, for a time, his captor’s | that it was jealousy which had set the man to make this 
intentions. All at once, it flashed upon him, that he was | false complaint—that the rascal had no more to do with 
forcing him to some nefarious den, where he might the | the things that had been taken from him, than Adam, 
more easily and securely despatch him. A crowd began || and that just so soon as he was discharged, he would 
to follow them, attracted by the delectable spectacle of || have him where he would.pay well for his perjury. 
one man in the power of another; yet Davie dared not || It was fortunate for Davie that the turnkey, who had 
shout for aid. A pistol might finish him in a moment, } him in custody, knowing him well, and his innocent 
if he did! habits, had listened attentively to his relation, and see- 
With horrid anticipations, that chilled the blood in his || ing, in a moment, where the error might be, had resolved 
veins, he was forced along. At the corner of Centre || to unravel the matter, if Davie’s story should prove true. 








Street, instead of crossing, as he expected, his possessor || But our hero had to indulge in the luxuries of a cell for 
directed him in the very course that he would have, him- the night, which, however widely they might contrast 
self, pursued—right onward towards the Tombs. “ If ke with his fare of that preceding, were so much superior to 
on'y goes as far as the Tombs, i'll holler for a constable, | his ordinary obtainings, as to raise a question in his mind, 
ef he shoots me the next minit,”’ said Davie to himself. | “ Vether bein’ locked up was, arter all, so ’orrid as it 
The tombs were reached, and behold, before he could | was cracked up to be.’’ But the thought of his love made 
draw in breath to cry out for an officer to rescue him, he | the bolts and bars hateful to him ; and liberty seemed to 
was jerked half way up the steps. ‘‘ Werry sing’ler,” | be preferred to the daintiest black soup the prison could 
thought he, taking courage from his propinquity to the | afford. Could she but know his sufferings now, how 
seat of Justice; “ Wot the feller’s totin’ me ‘ere for I’m would she fly to relieve, to console, to cheer him! He 
bothered ef 1 can make out. He’s sartin out ov ‘is 'ead; | dreamed more of her that night than of any thing else. 




















In the morning, at the stated hour, he was conducted | 
to the police court, in full expectation of permission to 
visit Blackwell’s Island for six months, and hammer | 
stone for exercise, notwithstanding the very peculiar 
smile of the turnkey as be brought him forth. What 
was his surprise, to see there his love—his charmer— 
his adored—the beautiful one of Chatham Street! She, 
the Judge, and his tormentor, were in earnest conversa- 
tion within the bar, and Davie noticed that the latter 
looked angrily at her. But by and bye he laughed, and | 
whispered to the Judge, who forthwith told Davie that 
he might have the hat, and to go away. “’Orrid per- | 
werted justice is,”’ said Davie to himself, as he hastily | 
retired ; “ere is that dear cretur ’as com’ere to tell the | 
Judge as ’ow that feller ‘as lied, an’ that she gin me them | 


| 
| 
things ; yet, notwithstandin’ my injured innocence, justice | 


keeps all my little parti’lars ’cept this ’ere’at! But wot | 
a rangel that cretur is, for comin’ an’ windecatin’ me! | 
’Ow deep ‘er love must be! I'll foller er, and spress, | 
on my knees, the bilin feelin’s I ’as for her.” \ 


Gratitude, conjoined with love, conquered bashfulness 


altogether, and trampled it under foot. He kept his eye 


! 
! 
on her as she went—saw her vanish within the shop— | 
! 
' 


gave her only time to disrobe herself of her bonnet and | 
shawl, and then entered. She was alone. He went to | 
the rear, towards her, “looking unutterable things.” 
She seemed alarmed, and shrunk back; and when he 
stumbled over a mat in his impetuosity, and almost fell | 
at his length, she turned pale; but when he came within 
two feet of her, and went plump down on both knees— 
he tore them both, by the bye, entirely across, in the act—_ 
clasping his hands before his breast, she shricked aloud ! 


A fierce-looking man instantly issued from a rear door | 


that communicated with an inner room, and only ejacu- | 
ting, “What are you about, you rascal, with my wife?” | 
gave Davie a shake by the collar, as he continued kneeling, | 
that almost drove the breath out of his body, and then | 
lifting him up, assisted him to the street by a succession | 
of kicks, most muscularly bestowed, the last of which sent 
him prostrate into the moist gutter. He expeditiously | 
gathered himself up, and fled for ever from the scene. | 
He uttered not a syllable until he was a mile away ; and 
then, eyeing ruefully his darling vest, soiled with filth, 
and his gaping knees, shook his head, and murmured 
sorrowfully, ‘‘ That's settin’ a feller a fizzin beautiful! | 
Wot a pictur I be! I’m een jest ruinated for ever! Oh, 
Solomon, wot shall Ido! Wot shall I do!’ 

He sat down and wept, until he felt relieyed; and 
then scanning the events of the two past days, he con- 
soled himself, philosophically, with the reflection that he 
was as well off as before; for the beaver would compen- 
sate for other injuries, and he certainly had had two or | 
three meals, upon the recollection of which he could | 
survive a week. But sorrow and mortification predo- | 
minated as he slowly turned away. 


| 
| 


} 
| 

T have seen him this spring. He is still Davie—the | 
same velvet vest envelops him—the second-hand beaver 
rests on his head. He seems to be still “a gemman to | 
let,” with no one, in his expressive phrase, poor fellow, | 
“ to set him a fizzin’ !”’ 





Original. 


BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 

Wit you let me love you, Fanny ? 
There are very few, 

In my soul’s still temple cherished— 
May it cherish you ? 

Many make a fleeting visit, 
Wearying ere long— 

Far too wild and dreamy is it, 
For the worldly throng. 

But if you will come and rest 
In its dim recesses, 

It will give its stranger-guest 
Welcome and caresses. 

Gentle is the group you'll meet; 
Pray do not refuse them; 

They will always love you, sweet ; 
Let me introduce them! 

You will see their faces only— 
Angels are drawn so; 

And the heart makes angels ever 
Of its friends, you know. 

One with eyes like starlit clouds, 
Beautiful as Truth, 

In whose face her rich soul smiles 
With undying youth. 

Then with brown and braided hair, 
Head of classic grace, 

Brow serene, and tranquil eyes, 
Comes a seraph face. 

You can see that she has sorrowed, 
From the world apart: 

Pure and lovely as her forehead, 
So the maiden’s heart. 

Next with glance upraised, inspired, 
Music in her eyes, 

Soft in grief—in passion fired— 
See Julie arise! 

On her cheek, unearthly bloom ; 
Round her brow so fair, 

Glossy as a raven’s plume, 
Sweeps her wealth of hair. 

Next appears my pride and idol, 
One, within whose soul, 

Love and Truth have met in bridal, 
Free from earth’s control. 

Guileless, trusting as a child, 
Playful, dauntless, daring, 

Full of romance, high and wild, 
Ne’er in woe despairing! 

Far apart from all and hidden— 
Frowning on them too, 

There is one, who came unbidden, 
That is—you know who! 

Now you'll let me love you, Fanny ! 
Since you see how few, 


In my heart’s far depths are treasured, 


Let it treasure you! 
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“ Mary Derwent.” At the time of its former publication, there 


MARY DERWENT.* 


ATALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


| 


CHAPTER 1. 


“To sit on rocks, to muse on flood and fell, 


To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, | 


Where things that own not man’s dominions dwell, 

And mortal foot has ne’er or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen | 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 

Above air deep and foaming falls to lean ; 

This is not solitude; ’tis but to hold 

Converse with nature’s charms, and view her storms unroled.” 
CHILDE HAROLD. 


Moyrockonok Island lies in the stream of the Susque- 
hannah; its trees cast their shadow with a dreamy 
beauty over the waters, as they sweep onward toward | 
their outlet, and its green slopes, broken into little hil- 
locks and enamelled with wild flowers, lie sleeping in the 
sunlight like a vast pile of emeralds drifted up from the 
bed of the river, and heaped like a miniature paradise | 
upon its bosom. On either side are hills, burthened | 
with rocks and abundance of foliage, sometimes crowd-| 
ing to the very brink of the river, in ragged cliffs, and 
then falling back with a majestic sweep, and slooping 
down to the waters in a broad meadow, or a breezy 
grove. Down a few miles from the island, nestled in 
between a bold curve of the river and a picturesque 
mountain, lies the little town of Wilkesbarre, a gem of 
a village set in a haven of loveliness. But the valley of, 
Wyoming is classical ground; our pen glides timidly | 
over its beauties, conscious that a mightier has gone 
before. More than half a century ago, a few log cabins 
stood on the site of the beautiful village. A clearing, 
now and then, with its humble dwelling was scattered | 
along the brink of the stream; and one log hut, shelter-| 
ed by a huge sugar maple, with a grass plot slooping to 
the water in front, and a garden made cheerfu! by a few 
hollyhocks and marigolds behind, stood like a mammoth 


bird’s nest, on Monockonok Island. Its resident was an 
aged and infirm woman, who had moved into the valley 
among its first settlers, with an only son, and his two 
motherless daughters. While the son was yet laboring 
to clear the fifty-acre-lot, which he had purchased with 
the intention of forming a home for his aged parent and 
his orphan girls, death called him suddenly from his 
labors, and old mother Derwent, was thrown on the’ 
world, burthened with two helpless children. But the 
sympathies of our nature take deeper root and flourish | 
more kindly among the hardy settlers of our forests, than | 
in our crowded and fashionable cities. A tenant was 
soon found to work the cleared land, “on shares,”’ and 


the neighbors collected together, and erected a dwell-| 
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| ing, of two rooms, on the little island, which the old lady 


‘selected for her residence. Mrs. Derwent had chosen 
| this location, for other reasons than its surpassing loveli- 
| ness. Yet, with a natural taste for the sublime, and 
beautiful, there brought into close neighborhood, she ex- 
| erted all her ingenuity in ornamenting her little house. 
| The native fruit trees, which grew in abundance among 
the wild rocks, and on the brink of the river, were 
| transplanted to her domain; the brush-wood and stinted 
/ trees were cleared away; a few sugar maples, and one 
| magnificent oak, flung their shadows over the stream ; 
,and in the autumn, when the trees were burthened with 
| fruit, when the crab-apples hung in crimson clusters on 
| the boughs, when the luxurious peach, the purple grape, 
land the wild plum, blushed together, and ripened in 
'the same sun-shine, the little island might have been 
| mistaken for a floating garden of the East, lost among 


| the stupendous mountain-scenery of our colder climate. 


} Mother Derwent was happy in her new dwelling. She 


had contrived to purchase implements for spinning and 
| weaving the coarse cloth, which constituted the principal 
| clothing of the settlers. The inhabitants gave her plenty 
| of work, and the share of produce from her farm supplied 
| her little household with grain and vegetables. Even 
| the two little girls, who under many circumstances would 
| have been a burthen, were in reality an assistance to her. 
| Jane, the eldest, was a bright and beautiful child, with 
idark silky hair, pleasant eyes, and lips like the damp 

petals of a redrose. She was withal, a tidy, active little 
‘maiden, and, as mother Derwent was wont to say, 
“saved grandma a great many steps,’’ by running to the 
| spring for water, winding qui//s, and doing what Miss 
| Sedgwick calls the odds and ends of housework. Jane 
led a pleasant life on the island. She was a creature of 
| frolic and mirthfulness, and it suited her joyous nature to 
paddle her canoe on the bosom of the broad river, or even 
to urge it down the current, when “ grandma” wanted a 
piece of cloth carried to the village, or was auxious to 
procure from thence, tea and other little delicacies for 
When mother Derwent’s quill-box was 
full, and ‘‘:he work all done up,” Jane might be found 
clambering among the wild rocks, which frowned along 
| the shore, lookiag over the face of some bold precipice, at 
_ her image reflected in the stream below; or, perchance, 
perched in the foliage of a grape-vine, with her rosy face 
peering out from the leaves, and her laugh ringing merrily 
from cliff to cliff, while her little hands showered down 
the purple clusters, to her sister below. Such was Jane 
Derwent, at the age of fourteen; but different, far differ- 
ent, was her younger sister, Mary. Poor little Mary 
Derwent! as she was called in the neighborhood. While 
her sister was endowed with rare beauty and unclouded 


| 


|| cheerfulness, she, poor delicate thing—shrunk instinctive- 


ly from the eyes of her fellow creatures, and sought com- 


| panionship, only, with the inanimate things of nature; 


she could not bear that strange eyes should gaze on her 
deformity. 

From her birth, the little girl had presented a strange 
mixture of the hideous and the beautiful. Her oval face, 
with its marvellous symmetry of features, might have 
been the original, from which Dubufe drew the chaste 
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and heavenly features of Eve, in his glorious picture of | group gathered around her, awe-stricken and afraid. 
“The Temptation.” The same sweetness and purity They could not compre hend this fearful burst of passion 
was there, but the expression—that was chastened and | in a creature, habitually gentle and sw ect-tempered to a 
melancholy. Her soft blue eyes were always sad, and fault. 

almost always moist; their heavy lashes drooped over Her brave defender knelt and raised her bead to his 
them, with an expression of languid misery. A smile  }osom, while tears of generous indignation still lingered 
never brightened her delicate mouth—the same chasten- | on his burning cheek, and his form shook with scarcely 
ed expression of hopelessness, sat for ever on that calm, | ahated excitement. Unmindful of the threats, and hostile 
white forehead; the faint color would often die away gestures of his cousin, he fanned the pale face, which lay 
from her cheek, but it seldom deepened there, and her so like marble upon his bosom, rubbed the cold hands, 
tresses, bright as a sunbeam and silky as thistle-down, | and exerted all his little skill to re-animate her. Jane 
seemed too free and sunny to shadow that joyless face, || stood by, wringing her bands and moaning like a demen- 
or to perform the office of concealment, when they fell in |’ ted thing; for, poor child, she was ignorant of the strength 
shining radiance over the unseemly hump, and the dis- || of human passions, and thought that nothing but death 
torted limbs, which rendered her misshapen person || could take a form so appalling. At length Mary Der- 
almost hideous to look upon. Nature, as if to inflict the | 
greatest injury with the most cruel consciousness of it, | upon her face, and bent her way to her father’s house. 
had imbued her spirit with that subtle fire, which men | She was henceforth a changed being. One great shock 
call genius, but which mingles with the delicate nature || 
of woman, like the holy flame which lighted the altars of |; ing; her smile became mournful and sad in its expression, 
the ancients, consuming the heart it preys upon, with a | 

rapidity proportioned to its brightness. 


went arose with the calmness of a hushed earthquake 


had thrust her forward, as it were, to a maturity of suffer- 


| as if the poor creature had become weary of life and of 


| all living things; she never again joined in the childish 


It is almost startling to learn the strength of feeling, || sports of her companions. When their shouts of merri- 
and the hoard of bitter thoughts, which are sometimes || ment rang loudest on the green, she was alone among 
exposed lurking in the bosom of a child. Mary was ten || the wild, high rocks, or away by the river’s brink, gazing 
years of age before any person supposed her conscious of | upon the perpetual flow of its waters, and musing, hour 
her horrible malformation, or was aware of the deep sen- || after hour, upon the beautiful fancies, which at that 
sitiveness of nature. The event which brought both to period dawned upon her intellect, as if to compensate for 


life, occurred a few months, before the death of her father. || the evils that had been heaped upon her person. In the 


It was on the clearing, before the little log school-house || solitude of nature, alone, could she escape the terrible 
of the village. Mary was chosen into the centre of the || consciousness of her deformity; @ consciousness so sud- 
merry ring, by Edward Clark, a bright-eyed, handsome || denly and cruelly brought home to her delicate spirit. 
boy, with a gay, open countenance, and with manners bold | The flowers had no eyes to mock at her unshapely form, 
and frank almost to carelessness. | as it bent over them; the moss received her weary frame, 
The kind-hearted boy drew her gently into the ring, | as lovingly as if limbs of the most perfect symmetry 
pressed his lips to her innocent forehead, and joined the pressed its green bosom. There w»s no hollow mockery 
circle, without the laugh and joyous bound which usual- |, 8 the gurgle of the rivulet, as it leaped like a shower of 
ly accompanied his movements. There was an instinctive | liquid light from its basin in the wild rocks—no disgust 
feeling of delicacy and tenderness towards the little girl, | in the heavy greenness of the trees, or the fluttering birds 
which forbade all boisterous merriment when she was his | that congregated, with their bright plumage and sweet 
partner. The feelings which were to form the misery of , Voices, among the leaves. She held communion with 
the woman breathed in the bosom of the child even at this | nature, till her spirit became imbued with its poetry, as 
early age; a slight tremor stirred her heart, and when i the young grass receives its color from the light in which 
those frank lips where raised from her forehead, a flush it exists. Her heart became gentle, delicate asa flower, 
more rosy than the light pressure could have warranted yet in the unfathomed depths thereof, lay strength and 
remained upon its surface. It was her turn to select a | passion, and fervency of feeling; with the vivid imagina- 
partner; she extended her hand timidly towards a boy | tion which lavishes a portion of its own brightness on all 
somewhat older than herself, he drew back with an in- i earthly things. To the few beings who had been the 
sulting laugh, and refused to stand up with the hunch- cherishers of her helpless state, her heart twined with a 
back. Instantly the ring was broken up. Edward Clark } double intensity, from the repulse she had met with else- 
leaped forward, with the bound of a panther, and with a where. She clung to the love of her grandmother with 
blow, rendered powerful by his honest indignation, smote | the trusting fondness of a sickly infant. To her sister, 
the insulter to the ground. For one moment Mary look- | Jane, she was at once a dependant, from physical weak- 
ed around bewildered, as if she did not comprehend the | ness, and a monitress in intellect. Though exceedingly 
nature of the taunt; then the blood rushed up to her face, , sweet and affectionate in her nature, she retained an in- 
her soft blue eyes blazed as with a flash of hidden fire, fluence over the headstrong will and more common-place 
the little hand was clenched, and her unseemly trunk | propensities of her beautiful and healthy sister, which 
dilated with passion a moment, then the blood flowed the lofty and strong mind always possesses over those, 
back upon her heart, her white lips closed over the of a more earthly mould. Her spirit mingled with the 
clenched teeth, and she fell forward with her face upon | coarser and more buoyant mi her sister, as the 


the ground, as one stricken by unseen*lightning. The | sweet song which rises and swell§ from the heart of . s 
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nightingale, while she sits panting with the love of her 
own music among the thick branches, may charm the 
notes of a louder and stronger bird, hushing him to 
silence by the sweetness of a richer and more thrilling 
melody. With her father, there was more of equality 
and companionship. Her helplessness had rendered her 
a thing of almost holy attachment to him, and with her, 
quick feelings and almost intuitive perception of his own, 
she had won for herself a portion of confidence and respect, 
which gave to the tie between them, a dignity almost 
proportioned to its immeasurable tenderness. 

Mr. Derwent was an educated man, and one of strong 
natural understanding; yet he was not fully capable of 
appreciating the strange combination of weakness and, 


| 


strength—the spiritual and the passionate, which formed | 
the character of his child. At times, his strong spirit | 

would become absolutely subdued by the depth and fer- |' i 
vency of hers. He was occasionally startled almost out 
of his protecting love by the vivid flashes of intellect | 
which broke upon him from the frail child, whom he had 
cherished the more dearly for her very helplessness and 
supposed inferiority. When the poetry, which was its | | 
essence, would break up from her heart, like a fire from | 
a kindling altar, he would take her to his arms almost in || 
fear, as one who has fostered some feeble object, believ- || 
ing it a creature of weaker powers and kindred sympa- || 
thies, but who suddenly finds that an angel—a spirit a 
far off and beautiful world, higher and brighter than he 

can comprehend, has been nestled lovingly in his bosom, |! 

the object of kindly feelings and the creature of its foster- |) 


ing love. 


|, guest she had taken to her bosom. 
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tions of more than earthly beauty and intensity. Her 
thoughts turned continually on themes too spiritual and 
visionary for mere humanity; yet, with which the few 


‘earthly objects, which were left to her love, were inter- 
} . 
woven, till her attachments were refined and concentrated 


to a degree of affection almost painful to its possessor. 
The objects of her earthly love became the idols of the 


| ideal world pictured in the depths of her mind. One 
! being had so entwined himself with her every thought— 
had been to her heart so like a kindred harmony—that 


she loved him with an impulse as natural and as innocent, 


as that which turns the sun-flower to the west when the 


That being was Edward Clark—he who had 
I have said 


day closes. 
avenged her insulted feelings so bravely. 
that she loved him—and it was with a passion deep and 


holy as an angel’s prayer—yet passionate, sincere, and 


self-devoting, ‘‘as woman’s love.” All these elements 


_of misery had ripened in her heart while she was a mere 


child, and the current of her young existence flowed on, 
colored and mellowed by them, as waters receive a tint 
from the minerals over which they flow. 

Mary never dreamed of the nature of the unquiet 
Edward Clark was 
the only being, of the other sex, with whom she had 
associated since the death of her father. If a tremor like 
a soft breeze rippling the surface of a bright lake, stole 
through her heart, at the sound of his footsteps—if every 
heart-string vibrated, as with a thrill of music, when he 
_read to her, in his deep, rich voice, the passages she loved 
| Most in Milton—could she, a child, full of strange 


‘impulses, be supposed to understand the mysterious 


While this feeling of mingled tenderness and venera- || | throbbings of that mysterious creation—the heart? She 
tion was springing up in the bosom of the father, ke died, || only knew that a sensation, tremulous, blissful and very 
and she was left without companionship and without || strange—a commingling of all the sweet and sensitive 


preceptor, with the elements of good and evil slumbering 
in her heart, like a mine of rough gems bedded in earth, 
and but partially lain open to the sunshine. 

From the time of her father’s death, the love of a 
tude became a passion with the deformed girl. Ex- || 
empted by the tenderness of her grandmother, from the 
labors of the household, she spent her time in summer 
constantly among the hills. She could manage a canoe, | 
and was familiar with every grassy hollow and flowery | 
nook for miles up the river. 
the Bible and an old volume of Milton; one of these was 
her constant companion. 


inherent in her nature, she selected such portions of | 
Holy Writ as contain, perhaps, the highest and holiest | 
poetry out of heaven, and over them she pondered with | 
a thirst for the beautiful and intense longing for some- | a 
flowers which made her home a sheltered paradise, dream- | 7 


thing higher and more loftly than she had yet known, 
till her heart drooped with a sense of its own feebleness. | 
The genius within was struggling for utterance. She | 


| 


knew nothing of poetry as a science—nay, was almost 
ignorant that the thoughts, which sometimes filled her | 
heart with the sweetness of “ unwritten music,” were not 
natural toal!. She only wondered that she had never 
heard them spoken of. 
feeling, which caused her own heart to conceal its bright 
hoard of ideas, she supposed others to be actuated by the 


same shrinking impulse, and went on, dreaming and . 


Then, remembering the sensitive 


filling the paradise of her mind with images and aspira- 


i] os : 
| Sin against nature. 


With a refinement of taste || 


| ° 
| feelings she had ever known before—had broken up from 


the depths of her heart. It might be poetry—it might 
be prayer—but it could not be love! Had she supposed 
it possible, she would have sunk to the earth shuddering 
with self-disgust, as one who had committed a deadly 
For what had she, a creature flung 
out from the rest of her kindred—branded, and set apart, 
with a fearful mark upon her—to do with the feelings 


! which link human beings together ? 
She had but two books— |, 


} “Tt isa fearful trust, the trust of love. 

| In fear, not hope, should woman’s heart receive 
| A guest so terrible. Ah! never more 

Will thy young spirit know its joyous hours 

Of quiet hopes and innocent delight: 

Its childhold is departed.” 


Poor Mary Derwent! better had she wandered away 
harmless life, among the high rocks and the lovely wild- 


ing of the future, and of that Heaven which is the only 


quiet hereafter to a spirit like hers, than to have cast her 5 


all of hope on a being changeable and wayward as man. 
For what man ever returned, or rewarded, the devotion 
of a heart like that? 
trust even to the quiet and the beautiful. And what had 
she to hope for, with her lofty mind and hideous person! 
A return of love! There are men who can appreciate 


intellect and goodness even in a form like hers! A 


broken or a hardened heart? Why should we question? | 


Her distiny was before her. 





Love is a dangerous and a fearful 
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CHAPTER IL. to her person, and she felt as if the sister whom she 
“ Where is the heart that has not bowed loved so dearly, would be shut out from her heart for 
A slave, eternal love, to thee! ' \ . : 
: 7 ever, were she to repes 2 . smarks whic e 
Look on the cold, the gay, the proud, , e she to repeat the unfeeling re marks which sh 
And is there one among them free ? suspected to have been made on her deformity, by those 


“ And- what must love be in the heart, who had been the playmates of her childhood. After 
All passions’s fiery depths revealing, her question, there was a moment’s silence. They had 


Which has in its minutest part, ‘ : ° 
More than another's whole of feeling?” both arisen, and the deformed girl stood before her 


“ And so you will go, Mary, dear—the gh this is my 
birth-day? I have a great mind to cut the canoe loose 
and set it adrift.” \ 

“ And then how will your company get to the island ?”’ 
said Mary Derwent, raising her eyes to the blooming 
face of her sister, while a quiet smile stole unto their blue | 


sister with a tremulous lip and a wavering, anxious eye. 
The expression of her face was like that of a troubled 
angel. Yet with the jealous restlessness of spirit, which 
in some, never tastes one drop of a bitter cup without 
draining it to the dregs, as if enamored with soul-torture, 
she could not help putting her question again some- 


depths. | what impatiently. ‘Why will you not tell me what 
! ‘ 9 
“I don’t care for company! I don’t care for any | they say? 
thing—you are so contrary—so hateful. Younevrer stay | “Jane was quick witted, and with many faults; very 


at home when the young folks are coming—it’s too bad!" | kind of heart. When she saw the distress, visible in 
And Jane flung herself on the grass which surrounded a! her unfortunate sister’s face, she formed her reply with 
little cove where a bark canoe lay rocking in the water,| more of tact and kind feeling, than of strict regard to 
|| truth. “‘ Why it is nothing,” she said, *‘ the girls always 
loved you, and petted you so much, when we were little 
children in school together, that they don’t like it when 
you go away without seeing them. They think that you 


and indulged her petulence by tearing up a bed of straw- 
berry-vines which her sister had planted there. 


“Dont’t spoil my strawberry bed,” said Mary, bending | 
over the wayward girl and kissing her forehead. ‘Come, | 
do be good-natured and let me go, I will bring you some 
honeysuckle-apples, and a whole canoe full of wood- 
lilies. Come, I can’t bear to see you discontended to- 
day!” airs.” 

“I would not care about it so much—though it is hard | Oh, it is happiness to feel that we are still cared for 
‘and sought after by those whom we have supposed 


that you will never go to frolic, nor enjoy yourself like || 
other folks—but Edward Clark made me promise to keep |, ©strangs d from us; and the highly gifted—those whom 


‘we might suppose the most independent from their 


are grown proud since you have taken to reading and 
talking fine language. You don’t have to work like the 
rest of us, and they feel slighted and think you put on 


you at home to-day.” 
mental resources, are perhaps the most susceptible to 


A color like the delicate tinting of a shell, stole into}; ~ : : Pat 
kindly feelings in others; the most unwilling to break 


Mary’s cheek, as it lay caressingly against the rich dam- : ; 
ask of her sister’s. “Ifno one but Edward were com-| ®"Y of those sacred ties which keep the heart young. 
ing, I should be glad to stay,” she replied, in a soft, sweet || Tears stole into the eyes of the deformed girl, and a 


voice: but you have invited a great many, havn't you? I sudden light, the sunshine of an affectionate heart, broke 


Who will be here from the village ? _—— her face, as she said,— 

“Tt is not that, my sister—-I have loved them very 

much, ell these years that I have not seen them, but 
| eine =} , r , 

her heart, and consequently in her speech; for, to own || since that day sister, you are very good, and oh, how 


the truth, Jane Derwent was a perfect specimen of the || beautiful; but you cannot dream of the feelings of a poor 


ll cre Se eats r he { 
rustic coquette ; a beauty, and a spoiled one ; but a warm- || “T°@™re like myself. Without sympathy, without com 


hearted, kind girl notwithstanding. “There are the panions, hunch-backed and crooked. Tell me, Jane, am 
Ward boys, and John Smith, and Walter Butler to—” i T not hideous to look upon.” 
Jane stopped, for she felt a shiver run over the form | This was the first time in her life that Mary had per- 
around which her arms were flung, as she pronounced | mitted a consciousness of her malformation to escape 
the last name, and she saw that the cheek of her|| her in words. The last question was put in a voice of 
sister was blanched to the whiteness of snow. “I had || mingled agony and bitterness, wrung from the very 
forgotten,” she said, timidly, after a moment; “I am| depths of her heart. She fell upon the grass, as she 
sorry Lasked him. You are not angry, with me, Mary, | spoke, and with her face to the ground, lay grovelling at 
are you?” \|her sister’s feet, like some wounded animal; for now 
“Angry, no! I never am angry with you, Jane. I || that the loveliness of her face was concealed, her form 


| 
seemed scarcely human. 


Jane began to enumerate the young men who had been | 
invited to her birth-day party: they held precedence in | 





don’t want to refuse you any thing on your birth-day— | 
but I cannot meet these people. You cannot guess—you ! All that was generous in the nature of Jane Derwent, 
can have no idea of my sufferings when any one looks ' swelled in her heart, as she bent over her sister. She 
upon me except those I love very, very dearly.” || wept like an infant, and with broken words and half 


“That is just what they say,” replied Jane, while a | stifled sobs, strove to raise her ‘rom the ground. 


flush of generous feeling spread over her forehead. | Hideous! oh, Mary, how can you talk so?” she 
“What, who says?”’ inquired Mary, for her heart } said, kneeling down and raising the head of the unfor- 
trembled with a dread that some allusion was to be made | tunate tenderly toherbosom. “ Don’t shake and tremble 
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in this manner. You are not frightful nor homely; only 
think how beautiful your hair is. Edward Clark says he 
never saw any thing so bright and silky as your curls; he 


said so, indeed he did, Mary, and the other day, when | 
he was reading about Eve in the little book you love so | 


well, he told grandmother, that he fancied Eve must 
have had a face just like yours.” 


“Did Edward say this, murmured the poor deformed, | 


as Jane half lifted, half persuaded her from the ground, 
and with her arms flung over her neck, was pressing the 
face she had been praising to her heaving bosom. For 
Mary, though naturally tall, was so distorted, that when 
she stood upright, her head scarcely reached a level with 
the graceful bust of her sister. 

“Did he say it, Mary.” “Yes, he certainly did, and 
Look here.” 


so do I say it. And eargerly gathering 


the folds of a large shaw! over the shoulders of the de- 


formed, she gently drew her to the brink of the basin, 


where the canoe still lay moored. ‘Look there,” she 
exclaimed, as they bent together over the edge of the 
green-sward, “‘can you wish for any thing handsomer 
than that face ?”’ 

The two young girls did indeed, form a beautiful pic- 
ture as they stood, with their arms interlaced, bending 
over the tranquil waters, 
face mirrored two faces more strikingly lovely, yet more 
unlike in their beauty. Unconsciously they had taken the 
attitude a painter would have chosen. The head and 
half the form of the elder, from the finely rounded shoul- 
ders down to the graceful outline of the waist, was flung 
back with the exactness of life, Her eighteenth birth- 
day had brought its richest bloom to her cheek, and re- 
cent excitement had lent a brilliancy to her eyes, and an 
intellectual beauty to the forehead, which was scarcely 
natural tothem. Her head was partly bent, and a pro- 


Never had that smooth sur- | 


together. 
| when, Jane ran forward and leaped in after them. “ If 


| the bottom of the canoe. 
plexed. She looked into the stern, displeased face of 


ERWENT. 


| call from Jane, who had run off to the other side of the 


| cove; probably with the hopes of being speedily followed 
| by her visitor. 

“Come here, Edward, do, and break me some of this 
sweet-briar; it scratches my fingers so.”’ Clark dropped 
| Mary’s hand, and went to obey this capricious sum- 

mons, 
“Don’t try to persuade Mary to stay,”’ said Jane, as 
| she took a quantity of the sweet-briar from the bands of 
her companion. ‘She is as restless when we have com- 


pany as the mocking-bird you gave us; besides,”’ she 
added, with a little hesitation, ‘‘ Walter Butler, will be 
| here and she don’t like him.” 
|| “© Tt were strange if she did,” replied the youth; and 
a frown passed over his fine forehead; ‘but tell me, Jane, 
how it happened that you invited him, when you know 
_ that I dislike him almost as much as she does.” 
Jane looked confue.d, and like most people, when 
| they intend to persist in a wrong, began to get into a 
passion. 
“Tam sure I thought I had the right, to ask any one 

I pleased,” she said, petulently. 
“Yes, but one might expect, that it would scarcely 
| please you, to encourge a man, who has so shamefully 
insulted your sister. My blood boils when I think of the 
_wretch! Poor Mary, I had hoped to have seen her en- 
joy herself to-day; but now she must wander off alone 


as usual. I have a great mind to go with her.” And 


turning swiftly away from the angry beauty, he went to 


|, Mary, spoke a few words, and they stepped into his canoe 


But, he had scarcely pushed it from the shore 


you go, so will I!”’ she said, angrily seating herself in 
Mary was amazed and per- 


fusion of rich curls fell over her graceful neck. <A few | the young man, and then at the sullen brow of her sister. 


white blossoms had been twined among them in honor of | 
her party, and thus she was mirrored, half concealing | 


iritual 
loveliness, beamed out from the protection of her arm. 
It was like the head of a cherub, sheltered and cherished 


the form of her sister, whose face, in all its pal 


by a form of earthly beauty. 


A green tree waved its 


“What does this mean ?”’ she inquired, gently, “ what 


is the matter, Jane?” Jane began to sob, but gave no 


| answer, and they rowed across the river in silence. They 
| landed at the foot of the broken precipice, that hung 


over the river like a ruined battlement. Clark assisted 
Mary to the shore, and was about to accompany her up 


branches over them, and the sunshine came shimmering | the foot-path, which wound over the precipice, but Jane, 


through the leaves with a wavy light. The waters were 


were still gazing on the lovely faces, speaking to theirs | 
from their clear depths, when a canoe swept suddenly | 


round the grassy promontory, which formed one side of 
the cove. With a dash of the oar, it shot, like an arrow, 


two-and-twenty, leaped upon the green-sward. The sis- 
ters started from the embrace. 


stepped forward to greet the new comer. 


But Mary 


drew her shawl! more closely over her person and shrunk 


timidly back; but with a quickened pulse and a soft 
weleome beaming from her eyes. 

“T have just come in time to keep you at home, for 
once,” said the youth, approaching the timid girl, after 


having gaily shaken hands with her sister. “I am sure | 
Hie was interrupted by a- 
' 


we shall persuade you—’ 


| who had angrily refused his help to leave the boat, began 
tranquil as the arch of a summer sky, and the sisters | 


to fear that she had carried her anger too far, and timidly 
called him back to her. There was a few angry words 
from the young man-—expostulation and tears from the 
maiden, all of which, a bend in the path prevented Mary 


_ observing; and then, Clark went up the hill—told the 
into the basin, and its occupant, a young man of perhaps | 


solitary girl not to wander far—to be careful and not sit 


on the damp ground—and that he would come for her 
Both blushed, and a | 
glad smile dimpled the round cheek of the elder, as she | 


by sun down; the young folks would have left the island 
by that time, he said. They were all going down to 
Wilkesbarre, to have a dance, in the old school-house. 
He and Jane, were going, but they would wait and take 
her home first. Edward was almost out of breath, as he 


| said all this, and he appeared anxious to go back to the 


canoe. But Mary, had not expected him to join her 
lonely wanderings, and his solicitude about her safety, 
' was so considerate and kind. It went to her heart like 


a breath of summer air. She turned up the mountain- 
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path, lonely and companionless ; but very happy. Her 
eyes were full of pleasant tears, and her heart was like 
a flower unfolding to the sunshine. There is a pleasure 
in complying with the slightest request, from those we 
love; and Mary, confined her ramble to the precipice 
and the shore, merely because, Edward Clark, had 
asked her not to wander far. She saw him land on the 
island with her sister, while half sitting, half reclining on 
a crag of the broken rock, at whose foot she had landed. 
Then, she saw the boat sent again, and again, to the 
opposite shore, returning each time, laden with her former 
companions. By degrees she became very sad. She 
felt the melancholy, and loneliness of her position ; she 
would have given worlds, had she possessed them, to 
have mingled in equality with the gay beings, flitting 
through the trees, and wandering over the green sward 
of her island home. The ringing laugh, and the music 
of cheerful words, came swelling on the wind, to her 


isolated seat. Happiness and sunshine were all around 


her; budding moss, bird-songs and flowers; but her | 


heart was weighed down with a sense of its utter loneli- 
ness. Then she would think of Edward Clark, and of 
his late kind words, and wonder why they had ceased to 
In dwelling on them, she became 
and dropped asleep under the 


make her happy. 
quiet and contented, 
shadow of a drooping birch, which grew in a cleft in the 
rock on which she lay. Her sleep was very sweet, and 
refreshing. A mocking-bird had perched himself in the 
tree, above her, and his melody floated in her dreams. 
They were of a far off world; Edward Clark was there, 
and it was her home; but her form was changed and she 
had become beautiful—beautiful as her sister Jane. She 
was aroused by the rustling of branches over her head; 
there was a bounding step, as of a deer in flight, and then 
a young girl sprang out upon a point of reck which shot 
over the platform on which she lay, and bending over the 
edge, gazed eargerly down upon the river. Mary held 
her breath, and remained motionless, for her poetich! 
fancy was aroused by the singular beauty, and _pictu- 


Th ° | 
There was a wildness anda 


resque attitude of the figure. 
grace in it, which she had never witnessed before. At 
the first glance, she supposed the stranger to be a wan- 
dering Indian girl, belonging to some of the tribes that 
roamed the neighboring forests. But her complexion, 
though darker than the darkest brunette of our own race, 
was still too light, for any of the savage nations, yet seen 
in the wilderness. It was of a clear, rich, brown, and 
the blood glowed through the round cheeks like the blush 
ofa ripe peach. Her hair was long, profusely braided, 
and of a deep black ; not the dull lustreless color, common 
to the Indians; but with a bloom upon it like that shed 
by the sunlight on the wing of a flying raven. She ap- 
peared to be neither Indian, nor white, but of a mixed 
race. 
blended with a delicacy of feature, and nameless elegance, 
more peculiar to the whites. In her dress, also, might | 
be traced the same union of barbarism and refinement— 
a string of bright scarlet berries, defining the edge of her 
clear forehead, and interwoven with the !ong braids of her, 


The spirited and wild grace of the savage, was | 
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|| garnet stones. 
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A robe of gorgeous chintz, where crim- 
son and deep brown were the predominating colors, was 
confined at the waist, by a narrow belt of wampum, and 
terminated a little below the knee, in a double row of 
heavy fringe, leaving the firm slender ankles free and un- 
Her robe fell open at the shoulders; but the 
swelling outline of the neck, thus exposed, was unbroken, 
except by a necklace of cherry-colored cornelian, from 
which a small heart of the same blvod-red stone, fell to 
her bosom. The round and tapering beauty of her arms 
was fully revealed and unencumbered, by a single orna- 
Her mocasins were of dressed deerskin, fringed 


covered. 


ment. 
and wrought with tiny beads; but interwoven, was a vine 
of silken buds, and leaves done in such needlework, as 
was in those days, only taught to the most refined and 
highly educated class of whites. Mary had never seen 
any thing so exquisitely beautiful in its workmanship, as 
that embroidery, or so picturesque and poetical as the 
whole appearance of the stranger. 

For more than a minute the wild girl retained the po- 
sition, which her last bounding step had left her in. 
There was something statue-like im the tension of those 
rounded and slender limbs, as she stood on the shelf of 
rock, bending eagerly over the edge, with her weight 
thrown on one foot and the other strained back, as if pre- 
paring fora spring. There was the grace, but not the 
chilliness of marble, for they were full of warm, healthy 
life. There was spirit and fire in their very repose, as 
after an eager glance up and down the river, she settled 
back, and with her arms folded, remained for a moment 
in an attitude of dejection and disappointment. A merry 
laugh, which came ringing over the waters, from the di- 
rection of the island, drew her attention to the group of 
revelers, glancing in and out of the shrubbery which sur- 
rounded mother Derwent’s dwelling. Flinging back her 
hair with a gesture of fiery impatience, she sprang up- 
ward, and dragged down the branch of a young tree, to 


which she grasped for support, while throwing herself 


still mere boldly over the very edge of the cliff. 
most screamed with affright. 


Mary al- 
But there was something 


1 grand in the daring of the girl, which aroused her ad- 


She knew that the 
breaking of that slender branch, would precipitate her 
down a sheer descent of more than one hundred feet. 


miration, even more than her fear. 


| But she felt as if the very sound of ber yoice would 


| startle her into eternity. 


Motionless with dread, she fixed her eyes, like a 
fascinated bird, oi the strange being thus hovering over 
death, so fearlessly, and so beautiful. All at once, those 


bright, dark eyes kindled, one arm was flung eagerly 


outward—her red lips parted, and a gush of music, like 
the song of a mocking-bird, but clearer and richer, burst 
from them. 

Mary started forward in amazement. She could not 
convince herself that it was not the notes of a real bird. 
She turned her head and peered among the leaves of the 
‘birch, where the songster, which lulled her to sleep, had 
nestled itself; but ithad flown on the approach of the stran- 
ger. Before she could lift her eyes to the cliff again, a low, 


hair, now and then glanced in the sunlight, 96 she moved | shrill whistle came sharply up from the direction of the 


her head, like a chain of burning rubies and polished | Talend. She caught one glance of the kindling cheeks, 
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and flashing eyes, of the strange girl, as she leaped back 
from the cliff—a flash of sun light on her long hair, as 
she darted into a thicket of wild cherry-trees—and then 
there was no sign of her remaining, save the rustling of 
the young trees as the bent limb swayed back to its fel- 
lows. Again the notes, as of a wild, eager bird, arose 


'| that wild and beautiful girl, which she neither under- 
| stood nor tried to account for. When she reached the 
shore, the canoe, with Edward Clark, and her sister 
seated in it, was making leisurely towards the mouth of 
‘the ravine, and she sat down on the shadowy side of the 
oak to await their coming. Their approach was so mo- 


from a hollew bark, on the side of the mountain; and tionless, that she did not know that they had reached 


after a moment, that shrill whistle was repeated from 
the water, and Mary distinctly heard the dipping of an 
oar. She crept to the edge of the rock, which had formed 
her concealment, and looked down upon the river. A 
canoe, rowed by a single oarsman, was making its way, 


swiftly, from the island. She could not distinguish the | 


face of the occupant ; but there was a band of red paint 
around the edge of the canoe, and she remembered that | 
Edwark Clark's alone, was so ornamented. It was the 
same that hed brought her from the Island. Did the 
signal come from him—from Edward Clark? What! 
had he in common with the wild, strange girl, who had 
broken upon her solitude? A thrill of pain, such as 
she had never dreamed of before, shot through her 
heart, as she asked these questions. She would have 
marked the landing of the canoe, but ber strength had ' 
suddenly left her, and she sunk back to a fragment of 
stone, almost powerless, and in extreme suffering. Ina 
little more than an hour, she saw the same solitary 


rower crossing the river, but with more deliberate mo- | 


tion. She watched him while he moored the canoe in 
the little cove, and then she caught another glimpse of 
him as he turned a corner of her dwelling, ard mingled 


with the group of young persons who were drinking tea || 


on the green sward in front. 

It was a weary hour to the deformed girl, before the | 
party broke up, and were transported to the opposite 
shore; where farm wagons stood ready to convey them 
to Wilkesbarre. The sun was almost down, und the 
Island quiet again, when she saw two persons, a male 
and a female, coming from the house to the cove. She_ 
arose, and folding her shaw! about her, prepared to de- | 
acend to the river. The ledge, on which she had spent 
the afternoon, towered back from the precipice in a | 
mass of broken rocks, crowned by a thick growth of | 
stunted pines and hemlocks. The side along which the } 
footpath wound, fell with an abrupt descent, to a deep } 
ravine which opened to the river—covered with loose soil, | 
interspersed with fragments of rocks, and cut up into 
hollows, where the mountain stream had washed away | 
the soil. The whole was covered with a luxuriant un- || 
dergrowth, and a few large, white pines had anchored ! 
themselves in the hollows. Mary had walked half way 
down the ledge, when she stopped abruptly in the path ; | 


for sitting on the moss beneath one of these pines was | 
| 





the strange girl, who had so excited her wonder. Mary’s 
slow step had not disturbed her, and unconscious of a] 
witness, she was unbraiding the string of berries from i 
her hair, and supplying their place with a rope of twisted | 
coral. The strings of scarlet riband with which she 
knotted it on her temple, were bright, and had evidently l 
never been tied before. Mary's heart beat quickly, and i 
she hurried forward as if some wild animal had sprung 

up in her path. She felt an uncontrolable repulsion | 





| gan to recover animation. 


,, the shore till the veice of Edward Clark apprised her of 


it. He was speaking earnestly to her sister, and there 
was agitation and deep tenderness in his voice—a break- 
ing forth of the heart’s best feelings, which she had 
never witnessed in him before. 

“No, Jane,” he said, in a resolute but slightly tremu- 
lous voice, “‘ you must now choose between that man and 
me; there can be nothing of rivalry between us; I do 
heartily despise him! I am not jealous—lI could not be 
of a creature so unworthy; but it grieves me to feel 
that you can place him for a moment on a level with 
yourself. If you persist in this degrading coquetry, you 
are unworthy of the pure and faithful love which I have 
given you—forgive me, Jane, if I speak harshly—don’t 
ery, it grieves me to wound your feelings, but—” he was 
interrupted by a sound as of some one falling heavily to 
the ground. He leaped from the canoe, and there, by 
the trunk of an oak, lay Mary Derwent helpless and in- 
sensible. 

“She has wandered too far, and exhausted herself,” 
said the agitated young man, as he bore her to the canoe. 
_“ Sit down, Jane, and take her head in your lap—your 
grandmother will know what to do for her.” 

They were half way across the river, when Mary be- 
Edward laid down his 
oar, and taking her hand in his, was about to speak ; 
but she drew it away with a faint shudder, and burying 
her face in her sister’s bosom, remained still and silent 
as before. The unfortunate girl had began to compre- 
hend the workings of her own heart. It was a fearful 
Knowledge to her. 


To be continued. 


Original. 
TO A SNOW-DROP. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON, 


Wetcome, sweet flower! Young herald of the Spfing, 
An emblem, too, of Winter’s gone career ; 
What though no fragrance thou, fair gem! dost fling— 
Oh! yet to me thy chaliced blossom’s dear 
As richest rose-bud, bathed in balmy dews: 
Yea! dearer far! for thy pale leaves foretell 
That Summer comes, in guise of glorious hue, 
To deck the mountain, forest, mead and dell. 
Dear pledge of beauty, how I love thy form! 
A ray thou seem’st 'twixt cloud and sunshine fair— 
Formed in the womb of glory and of storm, 
And called to life by Nature’s holy care. 
Oh! gently breathe the breeze upon thy leaf— 
Loved be thy form-for oh! thy day is brief. 
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Original. 
THE TRIALS OF MRS. TABITHA TROTT TUBBS. 


Tue history of this lady is what your technical biogra- 
phers call an ‘ eventful.’ It began with an event, for that 
It is imposible to give any other name to such 
an occurrence. The truth is, it must have been an 
event, and it is our duty to maintain it. Without far-| 
ther fact or argument, therefore, gentle reader, you will 
please to consider that matter settled. The morning 


matter. 


(or evening, we forget which,) that little Tabitha Trott | 


Timpy—that is the name she was born by—made her 
terrestrial debut, was some time during the first day of 
April, seventeen hundred and—no matter. It is not for 
us, that we know of, to make a matron of her calibre, 
fifty years old. Let her have the advantage of all the 
lustres she falls short of it. It is enough for our pur- 
much mooting of the matter of duty. It was, of course 


a condescension on her part, to favor the world with 


such an advent, and if the family Bible is of authority in | 


such a case, there was still more doubt on the part of the 
parents as to the propriety of so early an appearance; 
especially as the blank leaf of that blessed book, com- 
monly denominated the ‘‘ Family Record,” was obliged 
to bear on its face a very awkward anachronism. There 
was great discrepancy in the premises. 


invidious to point it out, but the marriage of the mother, || 
and the birth of the daughter, were in a very inconve- || 


nient juxtaposition as to dates. 
Little Tabby, as she was familiarly called at that 
time, (since changed rather irreverently to old Tabby,) 


was, from her very origin, a child of “trials,” as we, 


have intimated in the title to her memoirs. The first trial 
commenced, as we have ulready hinted, before she be- 
came citizeness of the freeest of all possible republics, 
and when she had overcome her scruples; and “ yielded 
to the duty” of being born under any circumstances, her 
“ trials’ began rapidly to accumulate. In the first place, 


her fond parents fried hard to beat a little brains into 


her head, and a modicum of obedience into her dispo- | 
She was, in fact, “ tried” at every thing, and, | 


sition. 
for a long time, with very little success, until she ar- 
rived at the age of fifteen; when she commenced “ try- 


ing” for herself—‘ trying,’ in the first place, to get a| 
husband, which finally proved successful in the year of | 
our Lord, eighteen hundred and thirty, when her prayers | 


were answered, and her perseverance rewarded by a 
matrimonial bargain with Mr. Timothy Titus Tubbs, a 


godly singing-master of the peripatetic order, who opened | 
& semiquaver shop in the village of Tubbsburgh, where | 


the heroine resided. After this consummation, the 


“trials” of Mrs. Tubbs came upon her apace ; and from 


that time to this, they have been sorer than those of old | 
Job, and more numerous than the arraignments of the | 


boldest rogue that ever figured in the police court. 


Her very honeymoon was fraught with foretaste of the | 


bliss to be brought about by her marriage. Her happy 


husband found out, even in its first week, that there was | 


to be a regular “division of labor ” between his helpmate 
and himself—she to provide tormeats, and he to assist in 
applying them, with as much patience as he could mus- 


TABITHA TROTT TUBBS. 


called religion. 


' : | tion, if foreign vagabondism could be provided for! 
pose that she did not consent to be born at all, without | , en vas I 


It would be | 
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ter. As Fluellen or Madame Quickly says, (we really 
forget which,) she became peevish about this time, and, 
unluckily, her caprices ran into what is frequently mis- 
She took it into her head that she had 


“acall.” It was her well settled opinion that she was 


| ‘called’ to overlook the general destitution of the entire 


Christian church. The perticular privations of the 
“‘ home interest’ never happened to enter into her cal- 
culations. The minister of the parish might suffer with 
utter impunity for aught she cared, and the chutch 
might be shut up without any attempt to urge the cler- 
gyman to starve longer upon an unpaid salary, provided 


' she could prevail with the parishioners to raise funds for 


the support of a missionary in Cochin China, or make up 


‘clothing for the destitute ragamuffins in the Sandwich 


No matter what became of domestic destitu- 
The 


whole native population might become heathen as soon 


Islands. 


as it pleased Heaven, if Paganism abroad could be 


attended to. Missionary labor must be paid, and it was 
her opinion that modern benevolence being so very 
‘expansive’ in its scope, there was very little conse- 


| quence in the welfare of those living in the centre. 
| Charity, according to her creed, does not begin at home. 


Benevolence is praiseworthy only in proportion to the 
distance at which it exercises good deeds! 

Now, we disagree with Mrs. Tubbs in this opinion, 
and we expect to gain considerable credit with the 


‘reading public,” for so impartial an exhibition of bio- 


Your sketcher of memoirs is 


graphical magnanimity. 
| generally so carried away with the good qualities of his 
subject, that he rarely ventures upon blame. He paints 
every thing relating to it, coleur de rose. Not so with 
us. We have, of course, a tremendous partiality for 
Mrs. Tubbs, but—the genius of true history be praised— 
we can recognize faults wherever we find them, eventhough 


|| they obtrude themselves into the character of a heroine. 
|| Mrs. Tabitha Tubbs must not presume too far upon our 

good nature! Our views are as “expansive” as her 
own, we can tell her. With all our admiration—such 

as it is—we are not blind to blemishes, and it is a duty 

which we shall not shrink from—the duty of pointing 
them out, even in so imminent a case as this. Mrs. 
Tubbs had better have minded her own business, and 
especially would it have been better if she had taken 
care of her own children. We will not be misunderstood 

if we can help it. Our holy religion receives all our 
reverence, and it is impossible for any one to wish more 
ardently than we do, to see it extended to every quarter 
of the world ; but we do not recognize the policy of frit- 
tering away the efforts of its friends, by leaving it to lan- 
guish at home, by extra exertions to present its excel- 
lence through the instrumentality of a very incom- 


petent agency abroad. 
| This, however, is digression, and return we, therefore, 
to Mrs. Tubbs; and brief must be the return, for we have 
| very little more space to bestow upon her. Her “ trials 
were many,” and the trials of her spouse were more yet ; 
for he had to go to a Justice’s Court in Connecticut— 
| Tubbsburgh is in County, in that State—much 
|| oftener than he found it either convenient or profitable. 
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The perquisites of his pitchpipe were very soon swal- | 


lowed up in the cost and charges incident to the juris- 
prudence of a justice of the peace, and the bills brought 
against Mr. T., soon reduced his bill of fare at dinner. 
Here, indeed, did that “‘ eminent saint,” his wife, find 
the first startling inconvenience of being a “ woman of 
trials.” Her husband’s income being incompetent to 
the outlay which “duty dictated” to her charities, it 
was found impossible to carry on the ‘labor of love’ 
without resort to stronger means, and good Mrs. Tabitha 
Trott Tubbs only escaped her last “ trial,” by running 
away from an indictment for stealing silver spoons! 
There are several other females of her family, whose 
history it may be well to write hereafter, and it shall go 
hard with us, but we do it. 
c. F. D 


Original. 


THE UPWARD WAY. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


Ha r the people of the little village were acccustomed to throw 
themselves in the way of the holy man, as he went up to the 
confessional; clinging to his robe, as they would be borne 
along with him, and asking him, with a scripture sincerity, 
what they should do to be saved. He ever answered like a 
father.—CESAROTTI. TRANS. 


Ar—pass ye on with me— 
Children of sin—pale pilgrims of a day— 
My staff is golden—and I mind the way— 


’Tis to Eternity! 


Not like the path of Earth 
Is that I’ve trodden, since my hair grew pale, 
And mighty things came round me, like a veil, 
Over my years of mirth. 


I felt the shadow come, 
And weave itself about me, like a cloud— 
Till L stood like a marble in that shroud— | 
In child-uke awe—and dumb! | 


Then, as it passed away, 
And glory compass'd me—like the great crown 
Of radiance that from the North locks down, 
Earth seem'd with me to pray! 


I rose a pilgrim man. 


I join’d in the broad worship of a world— 
A sunbeam banner round my head unfurl’d— 
Another morn began! 


Original. 
“OUR LIBRARY.”—No.I. 


BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 


* An hour’s gossip about old pictures; 


‘ You may come and sce the picture,’ she says, ‘that you wot of.’” 
| MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


GENTLE reader, are we not, by this time, sufficiently 
_ well acquainted to lay aside the restrictions of ceremony, 
and meet as friends? I have presented myself before 
thee, sometimes arrayed in the gorgeous robes of antique 
stateliness, sometimes tricked out in the trappings of 
modern fashion and folly, sometimes in the linsey-wocl- 
sey of the peasant, sometimes in the velvet of a princess, 
and now I claim the privilege of appearing in the simple 
household garb which is ever most becoming to one of 
|, my sex. I have visited thee full often in my masquera- 
(| ding dress, and I would now admit thee into my retirement, 
| and talk with thee in the familiar accents of womanly 
|| kindness. Come—enter with me into the pleasant room 
| which is dignified with the title of “our Hbrary.” Sit 
| down in that great chair which seems to extend its arms 
| 80 lovingly to receive thee, and let us commune together. 
| There are moments when an overflowing heart, or an 
o’erfraught brain requires the relief which is only to be 
found in a social, unrestrained interchange of thought 


j;and feeling. At such times, there is nothing more 
| agreeable than that desultory style of conversation, which 


the ruder sex, in their pride, style ‘ gossiping.’ But then 
it must be gossip of the right sort; not the petty detail 
of a neighbor’s frailties, or of an enemy’s misfortunes, 
but a pouring out of the bosom’s full tide of feeling into 


the ear of a friend, tried and true. Many such an hour 


have I spent even in my girlhood, when I was little 
skilled in the analyzation of the feelings of the friends 
| who then listened to my wayward fancies; some have 


gone to people the ‘ inania regria’—the shadowy 


| realms of death, some have waxed cold and forgetful of 


our girlish confidences, and two yet are left—the one, a 


‘| happy wife and mother, the other, a sorrowing and 


heart-broken sojourner in life, to sympathise, in later 
days, with the companion of their childhood. But in 


| the intercourse between the friends of childhood, there 
_ is always a slight drawback. 


They are inexpressibly 


| dear to us as the associates of our early youth, but we 
|, cannot forget that they were the confidants of many a 
| fancy which we have since discarded, and many a senti- 
‘ment which we have learned to regard as worthless. 


We remember, too, with a sensation nearly approaching 


| to shame, the many Chateaux en Espagne which we 
| used to build beneath their eyes, and which have long 


' since vanished into thin air; and we shrink from fully 


Curtst and the Cross were mine. 
New dedicate to these, up to that Fount 
That springs Eternal on the Golden Mount, 

I pass'd, as to a shrine. 


| revealing to them, in latter life, the joys and sorrows of 


our hearts, lest the recollection of our early follies should 
lead them to doubt the durability or the reality of our 


present impressions. The changes which we are con- 


| scious have taken place in ourselves, lead us to the belief 


And thither must ye tread, 
Se ye would gather from the land of graves 
Up to the uncieated Light that saves-— 


Come, children, from the Dead! I 


| that there must have been equal changes in them, and 
_ while affection may abide as warm as ever, yet the muta- 


tions which have taken place in character may have dimi- 
nished the capacity for entire sympathy and unity of 
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feeling. Therefore it is, that the friends of our youth || barren;’’ then surely he is equally to be pitied who can walk 
know us as we were, but rarely as we are—therefore it | through this changeful world without imbibing knowledge 
is, that we always seek ‘hem in the hour when memory as unconsciously as he does the breath of life. He 
rules the ascendant; while the friends of later days are | who treads the busy streets with his eye and his heart 
more frequently our companions in the moments of unre- | fully awake, must see many a moral truth personified, 
strained confidence which the heart demands in every many a proverb acted out before him in the throng of 
epoch of existence. Sometimes the feelings overflow commerce, the hurry of pleasure, or amid the squalor of 
their bounds even in solitude, when the presence of a penury. For my own part, though far from being a phi- 
friend is an unattainable gratification. In such cases, I | losopher, and much more disposed, by nature, to be a 
turn to my common-place book, and make its pages the | humble follower of the merry Democritus than of the 
receptacle of the fancies that haunt, or the emotions that i lugubrious Heraclitus—I rarely take my usual walk 
oppress me. But then I cannot frame a tale, or weave | without meeting with something which enables me to 
together the incidents of a romance. Thought must || “chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancy ” during many 
an after hour. 


| 


flow free and unfettered—it must be the mountain tor- 
rent, not the artificial cascade. The reminiscences and! A few days since, I had occasion to visit my dress- 
reflections which come thronging around the mind, must | maker; and, as I slowly wended my way along, thinking 
be uttered in the language of simplicity, and the feelings | of nothing more important than the contending claims of 
which spring from the heart must address themselves | sik and satin, and endeavoring to decide whether I 
to the heart. | should have a trimming of folds or flounces, I found 
Gentle reader, wilt thou be the shadowy friend to | myself approaching one of those receptacles for the 
whom shall be revealed the dreams and remembrances, | refuse of all household, a petty auction-room. I should 
the melancholy fancies, and the ‘ surprises of sudden joy’ |) probably have passed it without notice, had I not been 
which come to the heart of one who has learned to look | attracted by the appearance of two old pictures which 
on the things of life with a thoughtful eye, a cheerful | surmounted a pile of tin kettles, rusty fire-irons, and 
temper, and a hopeful spirit? Shall I open to thee the | broken Dutch ovens. They were evidently portraits, 
pages of my little book, and disclose the vagaries of the | for, though well-looking figures, they lacked the exceed- 
mind, and of the pen—the desultory reflections, the vague | ing beauty which characterizes the ideal images that 
speculations, the faintly-sketched romances, the many-|/ visit a painter's brain; and, struck by the antique cos- 
colored realities to be found within its narrow bounds? | tume in which they were attired, I paused an instant to 
Shall I imagine thee seated by my side, in the cheerful || contemplate them. The lady, a fair and stately dame, 
room of which I have spoken, with the warm spring) shone in all the dignity of a satin robe, with a richly- 
sunshine lying around our feet, while I tell thee of things | embroidered stomacher; her hair was powdered and 
I have seen and known—of those I have only fancied— dressed over a high cushion, after a fashion which pre- 
of those which I have learned in the hours of active duty vailed, (if we may believe old family legends,) in the days 
—and those which have come to me in the hours of of oyr great grandmothers, while the gentleman looked 
revery when the mind reposes amid waking dreams? most condescendingly affable in a velvet coat, full-bot- 
* « * * . * | tomed wig, and cocked hat. The cracked and broken 

| 


| surface of the pictures, bore witness to their antiquity, 


> nae ene " life may ” learned = but the coloring still retained much of its softness and 
— Re ee ee brilliancy. The flesh tints were somewhat yellowed by 
who runs may read; lessons which impress themselves | Roum. fens hm, 00th, Sinn cmniniihciien aati 
upon the heart as well as the mind, and, if rightly in lad p-nant Apart ~ “ if § Aww pd tae 
applied, may influence to good purposes the mind of him || There oe _ steal ean sod ‘ the figures which 
who studies them. We sock abroad for knowledge—we | forme.e striking tenis im the nortan efsho tan mem, 
ere vt ote a nom — al and contrasts very strongly with the excessive animation 
enc paagtins: 4 a poe ery a — | which is now admired. It is the fashion, now, to look 
ST ee || most violently intellectual—to call up an expression, 
ars ITY: Medes —pets nay sno dnendaeent nore ‘for the especial use of the long-sufferin inter, who 

honey which lies in the humble wild-flower that blos- || es “var age * empress - lian — te ~~ 
soms in our daily path! how seldom do we stoop t0 | ie “ec te ae eae : ld please hi a 
collect the gems which the ocean of life is daily casting a - regenenee deer _—" eee 
ap on the shore of time! If we'ean find | to transfer this exaggerated effect to his canvass. Most 
of the modern portraits in this country, however beauti- 

“ Tongues in the running brook | full inted, are but images of busy men and buastli 

~eagnenerhgapcare deans secatiens drama oll meso who tinder midet of a satiodien 

(and, that we can do so, no person with an eye to see— world. But the portraits which come down to us from 
a heart to feel the influence of nature, can deny,) surely , the olden time, before we were such a ‘ great nation,’ 
we may discover as many important truths in the ‘human | and felt ourselves so hurried on by locomotives, all seem 
face divine,’ or learn as much real wisdom from the | like so many ladies and gentlemen. Quiet and aristo- 
contemplation of the virtues and the vices—the strength | cratic in manners, as well as in mind, they seem to have 
and the weakness of our fellow beings. ‘I pity the | sat themselves calmly down in their great high-backed 
man who cen travel from Dan to Besheba, and say all is chairs, conscious that they were well dressed, and never 
4 
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dreaming of the possibility of adding other charms to the 
face than those of rouge and pearl powder. 


I have a great fondness for old pictures. I mean such 
as carry the imagination back to the traditionary times 
of our ancestors; not the wretched daubs of saints and 
crucifixions and holy families, which bear the names of 
the ‘o/d masters,’ and are therefore bought up by 
would-be amateurs, to decorate their drawing-rooms, 
while the most exquisite works of our great modern 
masters are allowed to stand unpurchased in their stu- 
dios. My detestation for such old pictures, is quite | 
equal to my liking for old portraits; and I have often 
turned from an antique martyrdom which I suppose I 
ought to have admired, to speculate upon the gentle 
countenance of some nameless beauty of other times. 
In a gallery of modern paintings, I seek out those pic- 
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but as a legend of olden time. The struggles of our 


 hearts—the sorrows which bow down our spirits—the 


loves which bind us to earth with ties that seem too 
strong for even Death to sever, all will pass away like a 
dream, and a faded portrait, or perhaps a curious piece 
of old needlework, preserved only for its quaint antiquity, 
will be the only traces left of the once young and bloom- 
ing and happy wife and mother. 

Bat I fear me, gentle reader, thou art well nigh wea- 
ried of my prosing. Bear with my tediousness yet a 
little longer, and, since we are upon the subject of old 


pictures, I will tell thee a tale which, if thou hast the 


same passion for antique legends that has ever been my 
besetting sin, will perhaps reward thy patience. So 


_settle thyself again in thy softly-cushioned chair, and 


tures which possess a highly poetic sentiment, and if the || 


execution be equal to the design, can lose myself for 
hours in the contemplation of a single work of art. But 
in a collection of antiques, I turn from the varied groups 
of historic design, which so rarely equal the mental pic- | 
tures which each one has depicted in his own fancy, to 
the graceful portraits of those who have lived in a pre- 
ceding age; and while I look upon the loveliness which 
has past for ever from the earth, Imagination busies her- 
self with weaving the many-colored webs of conjectural 
biography. 


listen to the most veritable history of 


THE PRIOR’S PORTRAIT. 

About two years since, I came into possession of some 
antiquarian relics belonging to a deceased relative, and 
among them was a half-iength portrait of a man of mid- 
dle age, attired in the robes of ecclesiastical dignity. 
His white lawn sleeves and violet tunic, are half concealed 
beneath the murray-colored velvet cloak, richly embroi- 
dered with pearls, which covers his shoulders, his curi- 


ously-enchased golden crook rests between his clasped 


' beside his illuminated missal and crucifix. 


As I gazed on the old portraits now flung down upon | 


the earth, unheeded and valueless, Fancy presented 
before me her magic mirror, in which I beheld the liv-' 


ing and breathing originals. I seemed to see the stately 


dame selecting her favorite dress, ‘the pea-green padu- || 


asoy,’ and arraying herself for that immortality which 
every painter fondly hopes his pencil will create. The 
complacent smile which sat on her pretty lip as she 
turned from her toilet, still dwells upon the canvass, and 
her countenance, no less than her attire, bespeaks the 
I could not help think- 
ing of the many changes which these pictures had wit- 
nessed from the time, when, decorated with rich carving 
and gilding, they had looked down from their high emi- 
nence upon the Turkey carpets, cumbrous furniture, and 


gentlewoman of a by-gone age. 


all the formal magnificence of an old-fashioned drawing- 


room ; until now, when, stripped of all ornament, they | 


were thrown upon a pile of useless lumber, the refuse of 
kitchens. I could almost trace the progress of their 
banishment from the drawing-room to the best bed-room 
—from the best bed-room to a vacant apartment in the 
attic—and finally, from the garret to the rubbish of a 
pawnbroker’s shop, as succeeding generations sprung up 
ard decayed. Their lot had been to experience the 
regular gradations of veneration, regard, indifference, | 
contempt, according as they outlasted children and 
grandchildren, and remained but useless relics of the 
past, in the hands of those who had never known their 
living forms. 


I could have moralized deeply and sadly upon such a 
text. Alas! alas! is such the end of earthly love? 
One generation passeth away, another taketh its place, | 
and the past is as if it had never been. 


hands, and his mitre and scarf lie on a massive table 
The acces- 
sories of the picture show him to have been possessed of 
high ecclesiastic rank, and a faintly-traced halo which 
appears above his head, like the dim yet luminous circle 
which we sometimes see surrounding the Queen of Night, 
seems to denote that the honors of canonization had also 
been bestowed upon him. His features are eminently 
handsome, and yet there is a singular contradiction in 
The soft and beautiful curve of his 
full red lips bespeaks a nature prone to earthly pleasure, 
while the large, dark, deep-set eyes gleamed from be- 
neath their heavy brows, with a pride that tells as truly 
of worldly ambition; yet the prayerful attitude, and the 
meekly-folded hands seem to bear witness.to habitual 
piety and humility. Beneath the picture, which is 
painted on canvass, is a long Latin inscription, purport- 
ing to be, 

“The true similitude of the most holy Father Au- 
bertius, Bishop of Brienne, Prior of the Monastery of 
Croye, Superior of the Abbey of Clugny, Founder of the 
most pious order of the Brotherhood of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, ete. etc. ete., who died January 22. A. D. 1007.” 

The picture is tolerably well painted, and would no 
doubt appear to much better advantage if renovated 
according to modern usage, but as the portrait of an old 
priest would possess little interest for the inmates of a 
drawing-room, it has always occupied a nook on the 
wall of an upper apartment, which is appropriated to 
quaint and curious remnants of by-gone years. A few 
months sinee it was found necessary to remove it from 
its usual place, and, owing to some carelessness in 
handling it, the cloth which covered the back, was 
slightly rent. While examining the extent of the injury, 


their expression. 


Yes, the hour | I felt some hard substance between the two surfaces of 


will come when the existence of each one of us will be | the picture, and carefully inserting my hand in the aper- 
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ture made 
parchment. 
I could ascertain, from a hasty glance, seemed an old 
monkish legend, told in the barbarous Latin which was 


the only written language of the middle ages, and which 


by the broom-handle, I drew forth a roll of 
It was closely written over, and as well as 


is far more puzzling toa scholar than the pure and beau- 
tiful specimens of the Latin tongue that have come down 
to us from the days of Rome’s latest glories. A closer 
examination, however, enabled me to ascertain that 
there was more to be discovered in the scroll than I had 
at first perceived—and I seated myself to the task of 
deciphering it, with the same glee that a child might be 
supposed to feel, if he should suddenly find a bewitching 
fairy tale inserted between the pages of a dull lesson on 
English Grammar. 

In early times, before the invention of paper, the 
monks found a resource from the dearth of parchment 
in the old manuscripts, which, during the lapse of years, 
had accumulated in the libraries. In many instances, 
they extracted, by a chemical process, the characters 
already traced upon the parchment, and doubtless many 
a valuable relic of classic lore has been thus destroyed 
to make room for some saintly legend. But sometimes 
they contented themselves with merely interlining their 
lucubrations, and such was the case with the one over 
which I was pondering. The original manuscript seem- 
ed to be a detail of the miracles performed by a certain 
Saint Hildebert, who, among other things, accomplished 
the astonishing feat of transporting himself from Byzan- 
tium to Rome, after having been flayed alive. 
tween the lines which recorded the wonders of monkish 


faith, was a second legend written in old French, which, | 
from the faded color of the ink, and the obsolete mode | 


of spelling, was almost as difficult to decipher as the 
first-named record. However, my curiosity was highly 


excited, and by dint of perseverance and patience, I at 


length became fully acquainted with the contents of the | 


French manuscript, and as the story of human passions 
is always more interesting than the tales of superhuman 
perfections, I thought no more of the miraculous saint, 
while I commenced the translation of the 


“MANUSCRIPT OF FATHER AUBERTIUS.” 


“TI am alone in my cell; alone, did I say!—ay— 
alone with my conscience—alone with the spectres of the 
past! 
hourly, are buried in slumber; all, save the few who are 
wending their way to Heaven by the painful path of 
penance. 
and despair. I—whom men call the pious—the holy— 
the saivt-like father. 
honors, and placed on high, as one to be almost worship- 


ped. 


The meddling fools who cross my path daily and 


I—whom they have loaded with 


terness. No drivelling confessor shall ever hold in his 
hands the fame and glory of the holy Father Aubertius— 
he whom kings delight to honor. My whole life has 


been a lie, and so it must be to the end. But the im- 


pulse which compels me to pen this record of the past, | 


is one which I dare not resist. It is as the voice of an 
unseen spirit—whether of good or ill, I know not—but I 


But be- | 


I only am left to the temptations of doubt 


I am left to the tortures of an unquenchable fire, | 
which must rage in heart and brain till both are ashes! 
But to no human ear will I breathe my thoughts of bit- | 
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| feel it must be obeyed. Ages will pass away ere this 
dark tale shall meet the eye of mortal man. Buried in 
the deep recesses of cloistered learning, it shall be hid- 
den from those of this generation, and long ere the 
scrolls of history shall be brought forth into the light of 
day, there will be such fearful things enacted upon the 
‘earth, that the sins of him who now sits beneath the 
Church’s outspread wing, will be but as a grain of sand 
in the balance of worldly crime. But thou who may 
hereafter behold this outpouring of a broken spirit—thou 
to whom my name is as a word from an unknown tongue 
—to whom my very being will be but as a doubtful legend 
of the past—do thou take to heart the lessons of truth 
which my life affords. Guard thy soul from the tempta- 
tions of Lucifer, son of the Morning, whose sin was ambi- 
tion; and whatever be thy thoughts of duty, see that thou 
do not evil that good may come. 

“The Sieur d’ Argenteuil was the father of five sons. 
The eldest was born to inherit the princely estates of the 
family, the second was devoted to the Church, and the 
rest were destined to seek honor and fortune in the field 
of battle. Such were the paths marked out for us by 
our father, but nature seemed to have framed us for very 
different pursuits. The heir of the house of Argenteuil 
was a cold, phlegmatic sensualist, who cared little for 
the hereditary glories of his name and race; the church- 
man was a brave, bold, free-hearted boy, who burned for 
martial renown—and I, the next in age, shrunk from the 
array of battle with a feeling of almost womanish terror. 
My eldest brother was an object of perfect indifference 
to me, but the second—the proud and passionate crea- 
ture, who turned with loathing from the studies which 
were my delight, and longed to share in the manly exer- 
cises which I detested—he was my best beloved among 
them all. The dissimilitude of our tastes and habits, was 
perhaps the cause of our strong affection, for we sympa- 
thised in each other’s dislike to the life which lay before 
us. In vain my father was implored to change our des- 
tinies. There were certain rich livings and Abbacies 

which belonged, by long established privilege, to the 
second son of the Argenteuil family, and therefore was 
_ my brother’s stately form to be hidden beneath the serge 
frock of the friar, and his free spirit to be imprisoned in 
the cloistered cell. 
“Yet what was this to the destiny which threatened 
Was it not a lighter task to subdue the impulses 
of a heroic nature, than to overcome the timidity of a 


me? 
coward? Aldobrand might hide his warlike temper 
beneath the overshadowing cowl, but how could I arouse 
within my breast the daring spirit which alone could 
My part was to be 
played in the broad arena of the world, and in the sight 
of assembled multitudes. How then could I wield the 
sword when a cold shiver ran through my whole frame 
at the very sight of the deadly weapon? I was ambi- 
tious of renown, but I could not win it at the point of the 
lance; I thirsted for glory, but I sought not to bind my 
brows with the blood-stained laurels of the warrior. No 
—I would have entered the Church—I would have 
devoted myself to painful study—I would have practised 
humiliation end penance—I would have become renowned 


enable me to lead armies to battle? 


| 
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for piety and zeal, and the highest honors which the 
Church could bestow, would, in time, be placed within 
my grasp. 

“‘At an early age my brother Aldobrand was sent to 


Such was the path I would have chosen. 


the Monastery of Croye, and I was compelled to aban- 
don my books for the warlike discipline of my brothers. 
How bitter'y did I loathe the life I then led! 
myself far outstripped in the practice of all athletic and 


I saw 


martial exercises, by my companions, and I hated them 
for their success, while I despised myself for the infirmity 
of temperament which even the all-powerful will was 
unable to overcome. In vain I endeavored to subdue 
the antipathies which seemed so unnatural in one of my 
age and rank. Timidity was a part of my birthright— 
an inheritance from my weak and trembling mother, 


who, in giving me her own gentle visage, had also im- | 


parted her feeble and womanish cowardice. 

“Time passed on until I had almost attained my eigh- 
teenth year, the term, fixed upon by my father, for enter- 
ing upon the active duties of a soldier's life. But anew 
passion had now sprung up in my heart, which only 
increased my repugnance to the dangers of a warrior’s 
career. In my lonely walks, I bad met with a young, 
fair girl, who lived alone with her widowed rother. 
She was of a noble but ruined family, and her loveliness 
soon won the heart of one who was pining for compan- 
ionship. 
affection which has never since lighted up the darkness 
of my selfish and fickle nature. I dreamed not of the pos- 
sibility of wronging the gentle creature who loved me so 
tenderly, and when her mother, anxious to secure to her 
fair child a station befitting her birth, urged us to a secret 
marriage, her artifices were speedily successful. Ilde- 
gonda had seen but sixteen summers, and I was but two 


years her elder, when we plighted our faith in secrecy | 


I had 


never even thought of the passion until it took entire 


at the midnight altar. It was my first love. 
possession of me, and then it seemed to consume my 
very heart. Alas! I have since learned to measure the 
duration of a passion by its intensity, and to know that 
the fiercer is the flame, the sooner will it be extinguished. 

“A few brief months of wild and maddening enjoy- 
ment—of happiness such as I had never dreamed, and 
then I turned with utter coldness from the object of my 
short-lived affection. 
became wearisome and oppressive to me, and I looked 


The innocent caresses of Ildegonda | 


' caught a last glimpse of her fair, pale face, looking out 
_upon me from a wood which skirted our path. 
|“ T arrived in camp on the eve which preceded a severe 


, and bloody conflict, and all thought of Ildegonda was 


| speedily forgotten in the horrors of that fearful day. I 
| know little of what occurred during the battle. A dim and 
confused vision of flashing swords and gleaming lances, 
| of blood poured out like water, and men cut down like 
wheat-sheaves before the sickle, is all I now remember. 
I believe I was maddened by my terrors, for they told 
me, afterwards, that I had rushed forward into the 
enemy’s ranks, and seized a standard from the very midst 
battle-axe 


_of them, while the stroke of many a heavy 
rained harmlessly upon my proof-mailed head and breast. 
My rash bravery was extolled, my unrivalled boldness was 
the theme of all praise, and there—even on that bloody 


| field—I was knighted by my prince for the valor I had 
‘displayed. Valor forsooth! the valor of a coward, driven 
to desperation by his fears! 

“‘ But I was not destined to be tried again in the day 
of battle. My brother—my poor Aldobrand, had pined 
like a caged eagle in his lonely cell, until his vain regrets 
had eaten into his young heart, and he died on the very 
day—nay, on the very hour when I was invested with the 


golden spurs of knighthood. I was now the second son, 


| and my father summoned me from the camp to the clois- 
I loved her passionately, but with a purity of | ter. 


In vain my companions in arms besought me to 
| pursue the splendid career which had now opened before 
me; in vain I was urged to await the chances of one more 
| battle. I left my retinue of soldiers in command of the 
| prince until my younger brother should come to occupy 


'my place, and returned solitary, but with a lightened 
| heart, to my home. The thought of Ildegonda now over- 


whelmed me with vexation. 


Her image appeared to me 
as that of an evil spirit, prepared to snatch from my 
grasp the prize which I had almost gained. Was I to 

relinquish the honors of the Church—the renown which 
| I was sure to win in the peaceful retirement of a cloister, 
| for a mere boyish fancy which I looked back upon with 
| disgust? Was I to allow my family to be stripped of 
‘the rich Church gifts which had so long belonged to our 
race, and which were to revert to the Holy See, if the 


second son vefused to enter upon a religious vocation ? 
|No—ambition had ever been my ruling passion, and 
Iidegonda was but as a dove in the cloudy pathway of 


| the eagle. I stood before my father as a penitent; I 


back to the moments of my intoxication with a feeling of | told him of my marriage; I besought his forgiveness, 


wonder at my own folly. Just at this period my father 
commanded me to join the army of our king, and, as 
much as I dreaded to enter upon the career of a soldier, 
it was with a feeling of relief that I parted from 
Iidegonda. I was wearied—thoroughly wearied of my 
child-like wife, and the very thought of our late plighted 
vows seemed to sting me like an adder. 
learned the deep hypocrisy of eye and lip which now 
clothes my features as with a mask, and Ildegonda was, 


not slow in perceiving my indifference. She uttered no 


reproach, but she bade me farewell as if she had a pre- 


sentiment that we were to meet no more upon earth, and | 
as I rode out from beneath the shadow of our old ances- 


tral towers with a noble retinue of men-at-arms—I 


_and offered, as an atonement, to renounce the world at 


_once. He demanded from me a promise that I would 


not seek an interview with my wife. The promise was 


easily given, for I shrunk from the reproachful tender- 


‘ness of her whom I had wronged. 


I wrote to her, 


| announcing my resolution to enter the Church, and 
I had not then | 


advising her, for her soul’s sake, to devote the remainder 
| of her days to the service of Heaven. And thus, without 
|| one pang of remorse, I abandoned the gentle creature who 
| had been as the sunshine of existence, while my brief and 
bewildering dream of passion endured. 

“I had scarcely entered upon my noviciate, when I 
| learned from my father, that Idegonda had died sud- 
| denly, and almost mysteriously, and that her mother had 
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disappeared, leaving no trace of her destination. My 
first feeling, on hearing these tidings, was a pang of bit- 
ter regret, but it was quickly succeeded by a sensation 
of relief, and, from that moment, I banished from my 
mind every recollection of my wild and transitory vision 
I resolved to win fame as a zealous 


of youthful love. 
and learned churchman, and I devoted myself assidu- | 
ously to the pursuits which were likely to ensure success. 
My uncle, who, at that time, held possession of the ec- 
clesiastic dignities, was fast sinking under the infirmi- 
ties of years, and I looked forward to the speedy investi- 
ture of the honors which were too burdensome to the 
aged priest. Within two 
years after entering my profession, my uncle was gath- 
ered to the tombs, and I succeded him as Prior of Croye, 
and Abbot of Clugny. 

“« What has been my course of life since then? Let. 
those tell who daily look up to me as an example of Chris- 
The frequent fast—the continued vigil—the | 


I was not disappointed. 


tian virtue. 
severe penance—the blood-stained scourge—the sack- 
cloth vestments, and the iron girdle which lie hid beneath 
the rich garments of my high estate—these bear witness 
to the mortification of the outward man. The monaste- 
ries I have fuunded—the convents I have endowed—the | 
wealth which I have lavished upon the Church, have 
won for me the applause of the religious world, and 
when I am laidsin the tombs, doubtless the most holy 
Father Aubertius will be invested with the honors of a 
How little of the heart can 
be seen in the actions of him who has learned to lie by 


saint. Fools—fools—all ! 


rule! Men read humility upon my brow, when ambi- 
tion was feeding upon my heart, and now they behold 
piety in my upward glance to Heaven, when dowht—ay 
—bitter, mocking doubt reigns triumphant in my bosom! 
I cannot believe in Omniscience, for am I not still 
unblasted by the thunderbolts of Almighty vengeance! 


“Soon after I had entered upon my noviciate, a young 
child was one night left at the gate of the monastery, | 


having a scroll fastened to his neck, on which was writ- 
ten, “save him from perdition.” 
then prior, immediately adopted the foundling, and he 


was given to a peasant woman to be nursed. As soon 


as he was of a proper age he was brought into the | 
monastery, and the winning manners of the artless boy | 
soon made him a favorite with every member of the | 


fraternity. There are so few events to break the mo- 


notony of a monastic life, so few objects to excite the | 


interest of a recluse, that the affection which the child 


created for himself amid the undurated natures by which 
he was surrounded, was scarcely to be considered a! 


matter of wonder. But I was surprised at the warm 


my bosom. 
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My uncle, who was | 
|| Months had passed away since Augustine had taken 
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to love me with a tendérness that rarely finds its way into 
a cloister. 
“ Augustine loved not the profession of a churchman. 


He was grateful for the shelter which he had found 


among us, but he thought not of devoting his life to the 
cross. He panted for the strife of worldly excitement 
—he longed to press forward after worldly honors—and 
it required the strongest influence of those he valued 
most, to induce him to forego his desires. But I loved 
the boy too well to lose him amid the stormy scenes of 
a busy life. I urged and entreated and prayed, ay— 
and even wept over his obduracy, until the gentle boy 
yielded to the tenderness of his nature, and consented, 
for my sake, to become a brother of our order. It was 
contrary to the laws of our community to receive a 
member into the full privileges of the order, until he 
should have attained his twenty-first year; but, fearing 
lest Augustine, who had scarcely passed his nineteenth 
summer, should retract his promise, I shortened the 
term of his noviciate, and offered him the free egress 
from the monastery, which is usually accorded to the 
lay brethren, provided he would immediately enter upon 
Alas! I fear me this glimpse of liberty 
was the temptation which led him to obey me so wil- 


his profession. 
lingly. Had I remembered more of my own short dream 
of youth, I would have shrunk from thus opening to the 
ardent boy an entrance into the flowery paths of pleasure. 
Augustine consented to my will, and it was with no com 
mon feeling of joy that we prepared to solemnize the 
Well do I remember the 
paleness which settled like a shadow of death upon his 


ceremony of his profession. 


face, as he pronounced the fatal vows; and the shudder 


| with which he beheld the soft, clustering curls fall at his 


feet, as the officiating priest severed them from his grace- 


ful head. How fondly—how selfishly did I love that boy ! 


| I knew this sacrifice was the immolation of his happiness, 


and yet I persisted in my purpose. It was a love like 
that of a tyrant—the one green spot in a rugged heart, 
and yet destined to be blasted by the arid atmosphere by 


which it was surrounded. 


‘the vows, and he was allowed a degree of liberty never 
before accorded to a member of our severe order. But 
he was so well-beloved, and his fair young face always 
looked so happy after a ramble among the wilds which 
surrounded our domain, that no one murmured at his 
privileges, or thought of observing his movements, until 
a peasant of the neighborhood, urged on by revenge and 
jealousy, revealed a dark tale of frailty and crime. 
When next Augustine absented himself from his cell, he 


|| was watched, and there was no longer any hope of the 
feelings which his sunny face caused to spring up within 
The votary of ambition, the stern ascetic | 
who had turned from the natural impulses of burning | 


falsehood of the peasant’s accusation. It was with a 
feeling nearly approaching to jealousy, that I first learn- 
ed Augustine had bestowed the affections of his kind- 


youth with the coldness of frozen age—it seemed most || ly nature upon another than the friend of his early 


strange that I should regard the child with other than 


jyears. Yes—cold and stern as I had always seemed— 


perfect indifference. But he soon became necessary to | I was jealous of the frail and erring creature who had 
my comfort, and it seemed to me that I wus better and| ensnared the ardent boy; but I could not punish her 
happier when his angelic countenance was near me. I | with the censures of the church, without exposing him, 
took great pleasure in forming his character, and instil-|! and I had already resolved to make his penitence the 
ling knowledge into his young mind, and he soon learned | price of his pardon. But the disgraceful tale had reached 
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the ears of the brothers of a neighboring religious erder, | 


who were already inflamed with envy of our growing 
power; and, with all the exaggerations of triumphant 
malice, the fatal secret was blazoned abroad, until] there 
was no other alternative than the trial of the criminal 
before the judges appointed to take cognizance of a 
breach of religious vows. 


the crime with which Augustine stood charged ; but the | 


eyes of jealous rivals were upon me, and I dared not 


interfere to secure a favorite from the tribunal of eccle- 


siastical justice. I was now in daily expectation of 
receiving a cardinal’s hat—that one honor only lay be- 
tween me and the object of all my ambition—that one 


step only was to be overpassed, and then I hoped to 


grasp the keys of Saint Peter, and wear upon my brow || 


the triple crown of the Queen of nations. I was well 
assured that the zeal for religion which could induce me 


to sacrifice an erring brother, even when he was the 


chosen friend of my bosom, would go far towards secu- | 


ring me the object at which I aimed; and once more 
ambition silenced the dictates of affection. 

“‘] sat among the cold and passionless judges before 
He stood 


before us in the bloom of youth and beauty, the warm 


whom the boy was dragged as a criminal. 


blood bounding in his blue veins, and the pride of early 
manhood on his brow, even while the blush of shame 
mantled bis cheek as he confessed the crime of which he 
stood charged. Never shall I forget the eloquent burst 
of feeling with which he repreached me for having con- 
trolled his free nature, and bound him to the durance of 
a cloistered prison. He accused me as the true author 
of his guilt, and maddened by his excitement, boldly 
defied the power of the Church. 
gleam of malicious triumph in the eye of my rival as I 
I dared 
not exhibit the workings of my heart to men who gloried 


I dared not 


urge measures of mercy, and I sat in silence while they 


There was a cold 
sought, in vain, to check the passionate boy. 
in their forgetfuluess of all human ties. 


pronounced his doom. 

“ That night he was led to his living tomb. Borne on 
a bier, as if already the corpse he was soon to become— 
the funeral mass was read—the funeral dirge was sung, 
and the heavy iron door closed upon the victim of tyranny 
—the ‘ Requiescat in Pace’ was sung as if in bitter 
mockery of his suffering. A pitcher of water, and a loaf 
of brown bread was left in his dungeon, and when they 
were consumed, he must await the slow approach of a 
lingering death. But I had determined to rescue him 
in secret, though I dared not interfere for mercy; and, 
even while accompanying the mournful procession which 
conducted him to his cell, I was maturing a plan for his 
escape. This last hope was taken from me by the 
malice of my rival. It was eustomary for the superior 
of the convent to offer the key of the secret dungeon 
to one of the judges, as a pledge for the security of the 
prisoner, but common courtesy required that the key should 
always be returned to the Prior, implying that his well 
known piety was a sufficient guarantee. 


I accordingly 
handed the key to an Abbot who was half blind with 
age, and ere he perceived my proffer, my haughty rival 


My heart revolted at the || 
fearful punishment which I knew awaited conviction of 


| you all.’ 
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grasped it. Instead of returning it, he attached it to his 
girdle, saying, ‘that the well known affection of the 
brotherhood, for the young criminal, rendered such a 
precaution necessary.’ Speechless with rage and dis- 
appointment, I could only bow my indignant submission, 
and we parted. 

«| determined to gain admission to the unhappy boy by 
means of the subterranean passages which had been for 
years choked up with rubbish, but not daring to confide 
my purpose, I was obliged to proceed with a degree of 
slowness that threatened to render my toils useless. 
Two days had already elapsed—two nights had I been 
busied in exploring my way among the labyrinths of the 
winding paths underground, and on the next, I hoped to 
obtain access to Augustine’s dungeon. 

“On the third day I was summoned to attend the 
dying bed of a sister of the convent of Saint Claire, 
which was nearly a day’s journey from the monastery of 
Croye. It was a summons which not even the most exalted 
of us dared to disobey, and trembling with anxiety, I set 
forth, determining to return ere midnight. It was late 
in the day when I entered the convent, and, after 
acknowledging the humble reverence of the holy sisters, 
made my way to the cell of the dying nun. As T bent 
over her pallet with the words of spiritual comfort on 
my lips, she raised her dim eyes to my face, and mut- 
tered the almost forgotten name of ‘ Albert d’ Argen- 
teuil.’ I started at being thus addressed, and for a 
moment the thought of Iidegonda flashed upon my mind. 
But a second glance at the withered features before me, 
convinced me that the lapse of twenty years could not 
thus have changed the beautiful object of my early love. 
As she raised herself so as to bring her face into the 
light which gleamed through the narrow casement, I 
beheld the countenance of the mother of my Ildegonda. 

“* Ay, you know me now,’ said she, faintly. ‘I 
meant not to tell you of the happiness which awaits you. 
[ meant to be fully and bitterly avenged on you, but 
nature tugs at my heart, and | have sent for you to tell 
Her voice grew feebler as she continued, 
‘ Your brothers are all dead—there is none to inherit the 
proud name of Argenteuil, save your own child!’ 

“T started at the word, ‘ My child!’ 

“* Ay, your child; born in the death-hour of your 
wedded wife—left at your own gate by one who could 
no longer screen him from hunger and nakedness. In 
this casket are the testimonials of his birth, and of his 
mother’s marriage. Go, and repair the wrong inflicted 
upon Ildegonda, by the honor heaped upon her child.’ 

“Stupified and bewildered, I listened as one in a 
dream ; suddenly the awful truth burst upon me, and 
with a wild cry I broke from the dying woman's grasp. 
Heedless of the wondering looks of the inmates, I 
sprang upon a horse that stood saddled at the gate, and 
dashed at full speed towards Croye. I urged on the 
animal, until furious with rage and pain, he suddenly 
plunged forward, and I remember nothing more, until 
weeks afterwards, when I awoke to consciousness within 
my own cell at Croye. 

“Slowly and gradually the light of reason broke in 
upon the long night of madness which had followed my 
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fall upon the rugged mountain pass. Weeks—ay— 
months had passed since the fatal day which doomed 
the wretched victim of my selfish tyranny! Augustine— 
my son. I cannot go on—the pen falls from my hand.” 

Here ends the manuscript. Beneath it was written, 

“Found by me, Guillaume de Guerre, among the 
secret archives of the monastery of Croye, and translated 
from the original Latin A. D., 1499.” 

Now, gentle reader, how this manuscript came to be 
concealed in the back of the picture, and how the picture 
found its way to this new world, I cannot pretend to 
explain. Thou art at liberty to form thine own opinion 
on the subject, but, I prey thee, let no doubts of its vera- 


FIRST VIOLET. 


eity disturb thy mind, for, though I will not promise to | 
So be it ever, bright one ; may the sword 


satisfy thy incredulity by a sight of the precious scro/l, 
yet thou art welcome to look upon the pictwre whenever 
thou shalt choose to claim my promise. 


Original. 
FIRST VIOLET. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 
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Warm rains and fanning winds, the snow-drifts melt 
In leaping rivulets, and the forest floor 
Shows its leaf carpets—the huge roots again 
Are seen, thick velveted with moss; 
O’erhead 
The branches studded with their bursting buds, 
Wave as the air stirs lightly—from her sleep, 
Nature has waken’d, and laughs out with joy. 
The maple has not redden’d, nor the beech 
Plum’d its slight sprays, but from the earth the fern 
Thrusts its green, close-curl’d wheel—the downy sprout 
Its two leaves, and the tassels of the birch 
Are lengthening their brown links. From spot to spot 
The merry carol of the blue-bird sounds, 
The gay-wing’d messenger, that Spring sends out 
To tell us of her coming. 
Wandering on, 

A tiny blossom, nestling in the moss, 
Gladdens the eye—the little violet, 
Pencill’d with purple on one snowy leaf, 
And breathing its light fragrance on the air. 
It starts at the first summoning of Spring, 
And laying its slight, delicate ear tu earth, 
Listens for her approaching tread, and then, 
As the South tells her breath, and brown gaunt trees 
Catch the first gleam of her emerald robe, 
It calls upon the wind-flower to arise, 
And then the golden cowslip: 

As the leaves 
Look tirgidly from their prisons, and the grass 
Shoots from the hill-slopes, and the cherry shows 
Its mass of snowy blossoms, the sweet thing, 
(Like modest merit in this thankless world, ) 
Hides its meek head 'mid countless throngs of flowers. 
Come to the forest, bright one! and I'l] show 
How Nature can be like thy lovely self. 
Pleasure and happiness and blessed hope 
Are now in all her teachings: I will cull 
This little violet, emblem of thyself 


In thy fresh spring of life, and all the grace 

Of thy bright girlhood, when the future seems 

A glorious Eden with no gloom to dim. 

These snowy leaves are like thy stainless brow, 
Which sorrow has not paled, nor care impress’d; 
These purple streaks within this fairy cup, 
Pencill’d so lightly and so delicate, 

Are like the fringes of thy sweet dark eye ; 

And the soft perfume of this bee-sought shrine, . 
Like the rich breathing of thy ruby lips. 

Yon pearly cloud amid the stainless blue, 

[s like thy heart in its pure holy sleep, 

No passion ruffling, writhing in no grief, 

But fancying the world is like that sky. 


Of thy good angel guard thy paradise, 
And life glide on, like music, to its close. 


| We will not wander far, for soon the cloud 
| Rent from stern Winter's mantle, in his flight, 
' Will send its cold bleak wind, and rain, and sleet. 


But when the sun grows warmer, and the grass 
Is thick upon the glades, and myriad flowers 


|| Make carpets for the fairies; when the winds 


Are scented, and the glorious sunsets spread 
Their crimson mantles, edg’d with burnish’d gold 


| Along the glittering West, and when the moon 


Gems with her bright, magnificent orb, the breast 
Of the rich parple night; I'll teach thee, then, 
Nature’s high, holy mysteries—how her sights 


| And sounds are full of deep philosophy. 








| She is a harp, whose strings are intertwin’d 


Within our hearts, and when we touch them, yield 


| Sweet, solemn music, making pure our thoughts— 
| Hushing wild passion’s turbulence, to peace— 


Soothing our sorrows, and restoring hope, 


And guiding us, with gentle hand, to Heaven. 


Original. 
TO 





Swirt as a Peri’s flight above, 
Enfranchised by her Maker's love, 
Unwavering as her flight divine, 

When first she seeks Olympia’s shrine ; 
There is a grateful song expressed, 

To join her accents with the blest, 

And thank her God for freedom given, 

To roam throughout the courts of Heaven. 
So may your love and mine progress, 

Nor as years pass be aught the less, 

But still increasing, still be more, 

Until we pass that boundless shore, 
Where years unnumbered are as one, 

And love in one sweet stream flows on, 
And then the Peri’s voice we'll raise, 

And give high Heaven our mingled praise ; 
For such transcendent bliss on earth, 
Must sure have bad some Heavenly birth ; 
And oh, I love to think divine 

That love, that chains my heart to thine. 
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Original. 
THE VOYAGE. 


A DESCRIPTIVE POEM FOUNDED OWN FACTS. 


BY JONAS B. PHILLIPS. 


THE DEPARTURE. 


Come, come, my wife! the sails are set 
We cannot linger more; 

We bid adieu with fond regret, 
To England’s happy shore. 

The ties that bind us there, I know, 
Are hard indeed to sever ; 

But let this thought console thy woe 
We leave not home for ever. 


THE EMBARKATION. 


Aboard! our little one is nigh, 
How happy is that smile! 
No tears bedew his bright blue eye 
To leave his native isle. 
’Tis fading, fading fast from view, 
Now swells the fav’ring gale; 
Home! kindred! friends! a long adieu ! 


Light o’er the deep we sail. 
AT SEA. 


How bright, how beautiful the sea! 
The cloudless arch above! 

All bush’d in sweet tranquillity, 
As calm as infant love. 

And now the sun’s departing ray, 
Just tints the ocean’s breast; 

Farewell thou golden orb of day, 
So brightly sunk to rest ! 

NIGHT. 

’Tis night upon the boundless sea! 
Swift giides our vessel brave, 

The stars in lustrous brilliancy, 
Dance o’er each crested wave. 

No thoughts of storm or wreck appal 
With lulling fears each breast; 

A pray’r! and then good night to all, 
It is the hour of rest. 


THE WATCH. 


All hushed in a tranquil rest profound, 
Save those who vigil keep, 

And pace the deck in silent round, 
While others soundly sleep. 

But ah! behold, across the sky, 
Dark clouds now gather fast; 

And hark! what means that fearful cry? 
Loud roars the angry blast. 


THE STORM. 


The sleepers from their cabins start 
With fears of death and wreck; 
And each with terror-stricken heart 

Now rushes to the deck. 


EN — 


The sails are reef’d, the lightnings play, 
The masts now bend like reeds! 

While madly in her foaming way 
The gallant vessel speeds. 

A crash! the main-mast snaps, ‘tis gone! 
The storm grows more severe! 

Weep not, my wife, for there is ONE 
Who watches o’er us here. 

Nay tremble not, but clasp our child 
Suill closer to thy breast; 

What tho’ the tempest rages wild 
There be his place of rest. 


MORNING.——-LAND IN SIGHT, 


’Tis morn! thank God! the danger’s o'er! 
Again, all calm and bright; 

And soon perhaps the wish’d-for shore 
Will meet our raptur’d sight. 

“Land ho! land ho!” ah! joyful cry! 
The Land of Liberty! 

“Land ho! land ho!” yes, we are nigh 
America, to thee! 


Original. 
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RY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 


“ Know ye the land,” where they welcome the stranger, 
With heart as with hand, frank, confiding, sincere ;— 

Where the lonely, the languid, the sorrowing ranger, 
Like a brother, they watch over, cherish and cheer? 


Where a smile, warm andwadiant, every-where meets him, 
On earth,—in the air,—from the arch o’er his head,— 

And the sweetest, and purest, and gayest, that greets him, 
From the eyes of its own merry maidens, is shed ? 


“ Know ye the land,” in which nature is never 
Without some wild blossom to twine in her hand?— 
In the hearts of its children, ’tis summer for ever, 
The summer of love and joy :—*“ Know ye the land?” 


Where the gifted are met with a sympathy glowing, 
As that which a diamond yields to the light, 

When it sends back the smile of the sunbeam, bestowing 
New brilliance and bloom on the messenger bright? 


That land,—in the eyes,—in the souls of whose daughters, 
Sleep all the rich glory and fire of its skies, 

Subdued, as when fire in the depth of the waters, 
To Heaven, its own softened image replies ? 


There the bird, on whose bosom, a rainbow is ehanging,— 
The Nonpareil—plays its soft plumage of blue; 

And Beauty,—as matchless,—’mid rare blossoms raging, 
Beams, blushes and warbles,—a Nonpareil too! 


There the Lory and Oriole glance on gay pinion, 
There the regal Magnolia’s snow-banners wave :— 
"Tis the land of the high-bearted, proud Carolinian, 
’Tis the land of the noble,—the bright, and the brave! 


Le a cel Sich 














THE BAXON’S OATH. 


| bounding by his side, gaily and merrily he started, on a 
}| serene autumnal morning, for the coast of Sussex. There 


Original. 
THE SAXON’S OATH. 


he took ship; and scarcely was he out of sight of land, 
when, as it were at once to justify the words of Edward, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BROTHERS.” “ CROMWELL.” &C. &C. 


| the wind, which had been on his embarkation the fairest 
that could blow from heaven, suddenly shifted round, the 


«“ My tongue hath sworn, but still my mind is free.” 
sky was overcast with vast clouds of a leaden hue, the 


Tue son of Godwin was the flower of the whole Saxon | ; , ’ 
: ‘ : ; ‘ .|| waves tossed wildly with an ominous and hollow mur- 
race—the jealousies, which had disturbed the mind of}, 7 ‘ 

: mur}; and ere the first day had elapsed, as fierce a tempest 


"dward, the confessor, had long since passed away; and : : t 
sarah ier et E : || burst upon his laboring barques, as ever baflled mariner 


Harold, whom he once had looked upon with eyes of 


st 3 ] s wn c I als and sand banks of the narrow 
P rso ] verson I e ow reg rd “, 1 a: 1s OW 
ersona avers ’ 1 n ga ec alm 


. a " | seas. Hopeless almost of safety, worn out with unaccus- 
son. Yet still the Saxon hostages, Ulfroth, and the | : rein: 
tomed toil, and hard privations, for three days, and as 


young son of Swega, who in the time of his mad predilec- , : 
. ~ many nights, they battled with the stormy waters, and on 


tion for the Normans, and his unnatural distrust of his | ; “sagt 
; : || the morning of the fourth, when the skies lightened, and 


own countrymen, had been delivered for safe keeping to 


William, Duke of Normandy, still lingered, melancholy || , a 
| put in, and come to anchor, where the Somme pours its 


exiles, far from the white cliffs of their native land. And | : ee 
. ; » , , || noble stream into the deep, through rich territories of 

now, for the first time since their departure, did the || ‘ - ‘ , 
the Count of Ponthieu, there were at once made prison- 


ers, robbed of their personal effects, held to a heavy 


the abating violence of the strong gales allowed them to 


aspect of affairs appear propitious for their liberation, || 
and Harold, brother of one, and uncle of the other, full |; 





of proud confidence in his own intellect and valor, applied | 


to Edward for permission, that he might cross the}, 
English channel, and personally visiting the Norman, 


| 
bring back the hostages in honor and security, to the | 


ransom, and cast, as prisoners of war, into the dungeon 


| walls of Belram, to languish there until the avarice of the 


Count Guy should be appeased with gold. Still Harold 
bore a high heart, and a proud demeanor, bearding the 


||robber count, even to his teeth, set him at a defiance, 


dear land of their forefathers. The countenance of the |! ae : A 
|| proclaiming himself an ambassador from England, to the 


confessor fell at the request; and, conscious probably in || 4 gi : 
: ‘ : | Duke of Normandy, and claiming, as a right, the means 
his own heart of some rash promise made, in days long || . 


|of making known to William his unfortunate condition. 


: . : || This, deeming it perchance his interest so to do, the 
manifested a degree of agitation amounting almost to | 
| Count at once conceded; and before many days had 


| passed, Harold might see, from the barred windows of his 


““ ” =} e . j 
i : after a lon use libe- | _ 
Harold,” he said, aft ong pause of delibe || turret prison,a gallant band of lances, arrayed beneath 


ration Harold, my son, since you have made me this || . . : 
» my , ’ | the Norman banner, with a pursuivant and trumpet at 


| their head, wheeling around the walls of the grim fortress. 


accomplishment, it shall not be my part to do constraint | A haughty summons followed, denouncing “ the extremi- 


or violence to your affectionate and patriotic wishes. Go/|| . : . 
’ P . | ties of fire, and of the sword against the Count de Pon- 


then, if such be your resolve, but go without my leave, i thieu, his friends, dependants, and allies, should he not 


and contrary to my advice. It is not that I would not | 


past, and long repented, to the ambitious William, he 


alarm. 


request, and that your noble heart seems set on its) 


instantly set free, with all his goods and chattels, his bag- 
have your brother and your kinsman home; but that I | J — eer ae 


do di b ¢cheir deli 4 I age and his horses, friends, followers, and slaves, un- 
9 distrust the means ol their deliverance ; and sure 1am, | . 1 , 
. “ ' ’ | ransomed with all honor, Harold, the son of Godwin, the 


} 


; : 7 friend and host of William, high and puissant Duke of 
befall ourselves, and this our country. Well do I know | ,, . ’ : . 
| Normandy. Little, however, did mere menaces avail 


Duke William, well do I know his spirit, brave, crafty, | with the proud Count of Ponthieu; nor did the Saxon 


daring, deep, ambitious and designing. You, too, he hates || Prince obtain his liberty, till William had paid down a 


especially, nor will he grant you any thing, save ata price||_. , . . : 

I y 6 . oh eal | mighty sum of silver, and invested Guy with a magnifi- 
that shali draw down an overwhelming ruin on you who || : : . 

ota hi Vinh salina aa aie elo ' cent demesne on the rich meadows of the Eaune. Then 

‘ a © ? mic ; : € ory and | * . . . 

pey ™, " glory once more did the son of Godwin ride forth a freeman, 

|in the bright light of heaven, escorted—such were the 


a less ransom than the downfall of our Saxon dynasty, the || strange anomalies of those old times—by a cuperb array 


misery of merry England, another messenger than thou i of lances, furnished, for his defence, by the same Count 


must seck the wily Norman—be it, however, as thou wilt, | 
my friend, my kinsman, and my son.” 


that should you go in person some terrible disaster shall 


the stay. If we would have these hostages delivered at 


de Ponthieu, who having held him, in vile durance, until 
‘his object were obtained, as soon as he was liberated on 

Oh, sage advice, and admirable counsel! advice how | fy}] payment of the stipulated price, had thenceforth 
fatally negle-ted—counsel how sadly frustrated! Gal- 1 eoneadt hime as much honored guest, holding his stirrup at 
lant, and brave, and young, fraught with a noble sense of | his castle gate, when he departed, and sending a strong 
his own powers, a full reliance on his own honorable guard of honor to see him, in all safety, over the frontier 
purposes, untaught as yet in that the hardest lesson, of || of the Duke’s demesne. Here at the frontier town, 
the world’s hardest school, distrust of others, suspicion William’s high Senechal attended his arrival, and gay 
of all men—Harold set forth upon his journey, as it and glorious was his progress through the rich fields 
were, on an excursion in pursuit of pleasure. Surroun- || of Normandy, until he reached Rouen. The glorious 
ded by a train of blythe companions, gallantly mounted, i chase, whether by the green margin of some brimful river 
gorgeously attired, with falcon upon fist, and grey-hounds | they roused the hermit-tyrant of the waters, that noblest 
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of the birds of chase, to make sport for their long winged 
falcons, or through the sere trees of the forest pursued 
the stag, or felon wolf, with horn, hound and hollow, 
diversified the tedium of the journey; while every night 
some feudal castle threw wide its hospitable gates to 
greet with revelry and banqueting the guest of the 
Grand Duke. 
himself, the mightiest warrior of the day rode forth 
beyond the gates to meet the Saxon, nor did two brothers 
long estranged meet ever with more cordiality of out- 


ward show than these, the chiefs of nations long destined 
to be rival and antagonist, till from their union should | 


arise the mightiest, the wisest, the most victorious, and 
enlightened, and free race of men, that ever peopled 
Empires, or spread their language and their laws through 
an admiring world. On that first meeting, as he em- 
braced his guest, the princely Norman announced to him 
that his young brother, and his nephew, were thence- 
forth at his absolute disposal. 

“The hostages are yours,” he said. ‘‘ Yours, at your 
sole request; nor would I be less blythe to render them, 
if Harold stood before me, himself a landless exile, than 
as I see him now, the first lord of a powerful kingdom, 
the most trusty messenger of a right noble king—but 
of your courtesy, I pray you leave us not yet a while— 
though if you will do so, my troops shall convey you to 
the sea shore, my ships shall bear , u home !—but I 
beseech, do this honor to your host, to tarry with bim 


for a little space; and as you be the first—for so you are Hi 


reported to us—in all .realities and sports of Saxon 


Arrived at Rouen, that powerful Prince | 
| mounting the barbed war-horse, and tilting with the long 


warfare, so let us prove your prowess,and witness you our _ 


skill, in passages of Norman chivalry.” 


In answer to this fair request, what could the. 


Saxon do but acquiesce; yet even as he did so, the words 


of the grey-headed King came sensibly upon his memory, | 


and he began to feel as if in truth, the net of the deceiver 
were already round about him with its inevitable meshes. 


Still having once assented, nothing remained for him, 


but to fulfill, as gracefully as possible, his half unwilling 
promise. So joyously, however, were the days cousu- 
med, so gnily did the evenings pass, among festivities 


far more refined and delicate than were the rude feasts of | 


the sturdy Saxons, wherein excess of drink and vulgar 


riot, composed the chief attractions, that after one short | 


week had flown, ali the anxieties and fears of Harold 
were lost in admiration of the polished manners of his 
Norman hosts, and the high qualities of his chief enter- 
tainer. From town to town they passed in gay cortege, 
visiting castle after castle in their route, and ever and 
anon testing the valor and the skill each of the other, in 
those superb encounters of mock warfare—the free and 
gentle passages of arms—which in the education of the 
warlike Normans, were second only to the real shock of 
battle, which was to them, not metaphorically, the very 
breath of life. Nor in these jousts and tournaments, 
whether with headless lance or blunted broadsword, or in 
the deadlier, although still amicable, strife at outrance, 
did not the Saxon, though unused to the menége of the 
destrier and equestrian combat with the lance, win high 
renown and credit with his martial hosts. The Saxon 


tribes had, from their earliest existence as a people, been | 


famed as infantry—their arms a huge and massive axe, 
a short sharp two edge sword, framed like the all-victo- 
rious weapon of the Romans, a target and ponderous 
javelin used ever as a missile—cavalry, properly so called, 
although their leaders sometimes rode into the conflict 
they had none; and by a natural consequence one of that 
people for the first time adopting the complete panoply, 


lance of the Gallic chivalry, must have engaged with the 
practised champions of the time, at fearful disadvantage. 
Still, even at this odds, such was the force of emulation 
acting upon a spirit, elastic, vigorous and fiery, backed by 
a powerful and agile frame, inured to feats of strength 
and daring, that little time elapsed ere Harold could 
abide the brunt of the best lance of William’s court, not 
only without risk of reputation, but often at advantage. 
After a long and desperate encounter, wherein the Saxon 
Prince had foiled all comers, hurling three cavaliers to 
earth with one unsplintered lance, William in admiration 
of his bravery, insisted on bestowing on his friend, with 
his. own honored blade, the accolade of knight-hood ; 
buckled the gilded spurs upon his heels; presented him 
with the complete apparel of a knight, the lance with its 
appropriate bandrol, the huge two-handed war-sword ; 
and above all the finest charger of his royal stables, 
which, constantly supplied from the best blood of Anda- 
lusia, at that time were esteemed the choicest stud in 
Europe. It may now be supposed, that honors such as 
these, coming too from a Norman, for most part esteemed 
the scorner of the Saxon race—nor this alone, but from 
the most renowned and famous warrior of the day—pro- 
duced a powerful effect on the enthusiastic and ambitious 
spirit of the young Englishman; nor did the wily Duke 
fail to observe the operation of his deep laid manceuvres, 
nor when observed did he neglect by every means to 
strengthen the impression he had made. To this end, 
therefore, not courtesies alone, nor the high prized dis- 
tinctions of military honor, nor gorgeous gifts, nor perso- 
nal deference were deemed sufficient instruments—to 
finish what he had himself so well begun, to complete 
the ensnarement of the Saxon’s senses, the aid of woman 
was called in—woman, all-powerful, perilious, fascinating 
woman! nor did he lack a fair and willing bait where- 
with to give his prize; in his own court, filled as it was 
with the most lovely, or at least—thanks to the prowess 
of the Norman spear—the most renowed of Europe’s 
ladies, there was not one that could compete in beauty, 
wit, or grace with Alice, his bright daughter. Too keen a 
player with the passions, and the characters of men—too 
wise a judge of that most wondrous compound, that 
strange mass of inconsistencies, of evil and of good, of 
honor and deceit, the human heart—too close a cal- 
culator of effects and causes, was William, to divulge 
his purpose, or to hint his wishes, even to the obedient 
ear of Alice. He cared not—he—whether she loved, or 
feigned to love, so that bis object was affected. Com- 
manding ever his wildest passions, using them but as 
instruments and tools to bend or break men to his purpo- 
ses, he never dreamed or recked of their ungovernable 
force upon the minds of others. It was but a few days 
after the arrival of his guest, that he discovered how he 
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THE SAXO 


gazed after, and with signs of evident and earnest admi- 
ration on the young damsel, to whose intimacy he had | 
been studiously admitted, as an especial and much 
honored friend of his host, and her father—to fan this 
flame, on Harold’s part, it needed little art from so con- 
summate an intriguer as the Duke; while as to Alice, 
young as she was, and thoughtless, delighted with atten- | 
tion, and attracted by the fine form, and high repute of 

the young stranger—and yet more by the raciness and | 
trifling singularities of his foreign, though high-bred de- 

portment,—a fond paternal smile, and an approving 

glance, as she toyed with her young admirer, sufficed to 

give full scope to her vivacious inclinations. Daily the 

Norman’s game became more intricate, daily more cer-_ 
tain—when suddenly, just as the Saxon—flattered and 

halfenamored as he was, began to feel that he had no | 
excuse for lingering longer at a distance from his coun- 
try, and his sovereign—began to speak of a return before 
the setting in of winter, an accident occurred, which with 
his wanted readiness of wit, William turned instantly to | 
good account. The ducal territories, which had descen- | 
ded to the Norman line from their first champion, Rollo, | 
were separated by the small stream of Coésnor, from the 
neighboring tract of Brittanny, to which all the succeed- | 
ing Princes had possessed a claim, since Charles, the 
Simple, in the treaty of Saint-Clair-sur--pte, had ceded | 
it to that great Duke, the founder of dynasty. The con- | 
sequence of this pretence—for such in fact it was—were 

endless bickerings—small border wars—aggressions and | 
reprisals—burnings and massacres and vengeance! Some 
trivial skirmish had occurred upon this frontier, just as 
the Duke perceived, that he must either suffer Harold | 
to depart before his projects were accomplished, or force | 
him to remain by open violence. In such a crisis he re- 
solved at once upon his line of action; and instantly pro- 
claiming war, he raised the banner of his Dukedom, sum- | 
moned his vassals, great and small, to render service for | 
their military tenures, and in announcing to his guest his 
march against the forces of his hereditary foe, claimed | 
his assistance in the field, as a true host from his well- | 
proved guest, and a god-father in arms from the son 
whom he had admitted to the distinguished honor of the 


| day. 


| his own issue, heir to that noble kingdom. 
_ of his troth, nor loyalty, though it is years since we spoke 


| plighted faith ? 
| a vow in Heaven, and fall from it!” 


| succession. 
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‘the frank Englishman in his frank-seeming friend, that 


the sagacious tempter felt the game absolutely in his pow- 
er and waited but a fitting opportunity for aiming his last 
blow. Nor was he long ere the occasion he had sought, 
occurred—some brilliant exploits performed, in the last 
skirmish of the campaign, by the intended victim of his 


‘perfidy, gave him a chance to descant on the national and 
perhidy, ¢ 


well proved hardihood and valor of this Saxon race; 
thence, by a stroke of masterly and well timed tact, he 
touched upon the beauties, the fertility, the noble forest, 
and the rich fields of England—the happy days which he 
had passed amid the hospitalities of that fair island!— 
The praises of the reigning monarch followed, a topic 
wherein Harold freely, and eagerly, united with his host. 

“You were but young in those days,’’ William con- 
tinued—“and scarce, I trow, can recollect the scenes 
which to my older memory are but as things of yester- 
Then, then, indeed, our races were at variance, 
and your good sire, peace to his soul, worked me and 
mine sore scathe and trouble. Yet was it natural—most 
natural! For in those times your excellent and venerable 
King, long may he sway the sceptre he so honors, lived 


with me upon terms of the most close and cordial friend- 


ship!—ay, in good sooth, we were as two brothers; 


living beneath the same roof; eating of the same board, 


and drinking from one cup!—Not thou, and I, my 
Haroid, are more sure comrades. Ay! and he promised 
me—this in thy private ear—if ever he should gain the 
throne of England, to leave me by his will, in default of 
I doubt not 


of it. You have more lately been about him—hast ever 
heard him speak of it?—what thinkest though of his 
He is not one, I do believe, to register 


Taken thus by surprise, annoyed and much embarrassed 
by the turn their converse had thus taken, Harold turned 
pale, and actually stammered, as he made reply— 

“He never had presumed to question his liege lord, 
and King, on matters of such import. The King had 
never dropped the slightest hint to him concerning the 
If he had sworn, doubtless, he would per- 


knightly accolade. Intoxicated with ambition, and with form his oath—he was famed, the world over, for his 
love, madly desirious of acquiring fame among the mar- | strict sanctity; how then should he be perjured ?!—He 
tial Normans, and fancying, with a vanity not wholly in- doubted not, had he so promised, the Duke would have 
excusable, that he was doing service to his country in | no reason to complain of any breach of faith in good King 
acquiring the respect of foreign powers, he met half-way | Edward’s testament!” 

the proffer—and in the parlance of the day, right nobly } « Ay! It it so,” said William, musingly, as it appear- 
did he prove his gilded spurs of knighthood. In passing | ed to Harold, although in truth his every word had been 
the Coésnor, which like the See, the Seluna, and the || premeditated long before. “I had so hoped it would be; 
other streams that cross the great Gréve, of St. Michel, | and by my faith, right glad am I, that you confirm me in 
is perilous from its spring-tide and awful quicksands, | mine aspirations. By your aid, my good friend; with 
Harold displayed, in recoving several soldiers who, having | the best Saxon on my side, all else is certain—and by my 
quitted the true line of march, were on the point of perish-|| faith, whatever, you shall ask of me, were it my daugh- 
ing, a noble union of intrepidity and strength. During | ter’s hand in marriage—surely it shall be yours, when I 
the whole course of the war, the Norman and his guest ‘am King of England !”’ 

had but one tent, and one table; side by side in the front | Again the words of the confessor flashed on the mind 
of war they charged the enemy, and side by side they rode | of the ill-fated Saxon, and he foresaw at once the terrible 
upon the march, beguiling the fatigue and labor, with gay || result of this unwilling confidence. At the same time he 
saw no means of present extrication, and, with an air of 
evident embarrassment, he ascertained in words half 


jests, or graver conversation—and now so intimate had! 


they become, so perfect was the confidence reposed by | 
\ 
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So 
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evasive, yet sufficiently conchusive, as he hoped, to*stop, 
for the time being, the unpleasing topic. 
far from the intent of William; who, having read, with 
an intuitive and almost supernatural sagacity, the thought 
that flashed across the brain of Harold, determined that 


But this was | 


'! aspect, unsatisfied with his internal reservation, and con- 
scious of his perjury, Harold laid both his hands on two 
small reliquaries which lay, as if by chance, upon the 
cloth of gold, and swore, provided he should live, to 
make good all those promises—“ so might God aid him” 


he should commit himself in terms decisive, and admit-- —and with one deep, solemn acclamation, the whole 
Taking it then for, assembly echoed those last words— So may God aid 
| him! May God aid!—God aid!” 

“ Since then,” he said, “‘ you do engage so loyally to } on a signal from the Duke, the cloth of gold was drawn 
serve me, you shall engage to fortify, for me, the castle || aside, and Harold saw the sacrilege he must commit, so 
on the heights of Dover; to dig in it good wells of living || deeply sworn on things so holy, should he repent or falsify 
You shall || his oath! He saw—and shuddered visibly, as though 


he had been stricken by an ague, yet, presently, by a 


ting of no dubious explanation. 


granted, that he had replied fully in the affirmative— At the same instant, 


water; and, at my summons, to surrender it! 
give me your sister, that she may be espoused unto the 
noblest of my barons; and you shall have to wife my | powerful effort, rallying all his courage to his aid, he 
daughter, Alice—some passages, I trow, have gone | made his last farewells, departed, loaded with gifts and 
between ye ere now. Moreover, as a warrant of your | honors, but with a melancholy heart; and sailed imme- 
faith, your brother Uffnoth shall yet tarry with me, and ‘diately for England, leeving the brother—for whose 
when I come to England to possess my crown, then will | liberty he came a suitor—ten times more deeply forfeit 
I yield him to you!” | than he had been before. On his first interview with 
In all its force, the madness of his conduct now glared | Edward, he related all that had occurred—even his own 
upon the very soul of Harold. He saw the guilt he had | involuntary oath! And the old sovereign trembled, and 
incurred already—the peril he had brought upon the | grew pale, but manifested nothing of surprise or anger! 
kinsmen he had come to save—the wo that might result'| “I knew it,” he replied, in calm but hollow tones, “ I 
to his loved country! But seeing this, he saw no better knew it, and I did forewarn you, how that your visit to 
means than to feign acquiescence with this unworthy | the Norman should bring misery on you, and ruin on 
project, holding himself at liberty to break thereafter an | your country! As I forewarned you, so has it come to 
unwilling promise. | pass! So shall it come to pass hereafter, till all hath 
No more was said upon the subject; they rode onward _ been fulfilled —God only grant that I live not to see it.” 
as before, but the light-hearted pleasure of the Saxon H. 
was destroyed ; and though the great Duke feigned not | —— 
to perceive the changed mood of his comradc, he had Original. 


resolved, already, that he should yet more publicly com- | THE LOST ONE. 


At Aoran- | 
— h aialel heir di se. Willi || Wuen the soft breath of Spring unlocketh the fountain, 
ches, but three days after t — GRCCSTES, Was Co || And the storm-clouds are melted away from the sky ; 

voked a grand assembly of his lords and barons—the || When the balmy breeze gently steals over the mountain, 
mightiest and the noblest of his vavasours and vassals— |, Like Nature awaking from sleep with a sigh. 

There, in the centre of the ball, || When the fawn in his thicket is gracefully bounding, 


he caused an immense chest to be deposited, filled to the | Aad the mares ere af bedding ae wey : 
| When the warbling notes are melodiously sounding, 


very brim, with the most holy relics—bones of the mar-|| 1, that season, my lost one, I'll think upon thee. 


tyred saints—fragments of the true cross—all that was | : : 
5 ~ ' When sweet Summer flowers, in beauty are glowing, : 


And infant buds slumber the green leaves between ; 
When the meandering brooklet is onwardly flowing 
With murmuring music to gladden the seene. 
When Repose makes her coueh in the light softly streaming, 
And dreamily rises the hum of the bee ; 
When Earth seems-a heaven with radiancy beaming, 
In that season, my lost one, I'll think upon thee. 





mit himself, ere he should leave the realm. 
the pride of Normandy. 


deemed most sacred and most awful by the true-hearted 
Catholic—and covered with a superb cloth of gold, as. 
though it were an ordinary slab or table. There, seated | 
in high state, upon his chair of dignity—a drawn sword 
in his hand, wearing his cap of maintenance, circled by 
leurs de lis wpon his head, and clad in ermined robes of | 
The reo When chill Autumn winds through the foliage are sighing, 
stood among them, honored, among the first, at all times, | When the leaf’s changing colors, its destiny tell, 


and now the more especially distinguished, that it was i And the low moaning sound, like the tones of the dying, 
his farewell reception previous to his return for England.| Falls sad on the heart, as a whispered farewell ; 


After presenting him with the most splendid gifts, and When the song-bird sits pensive, or flies to discover 
A new sunny home, o’er some far distant sea; 


making the most liberal professions of attachment, | When the woods but re-echo the wail of the plover 
: ood .- . 

“ Harold,” exclaimed the Duke, “ before we part, I call} jy that season, my lost one, I'll think upon thee, 

on you, before this noble company, here to confirm, by |, 


state, he held cour pleusére of his nobles. 


When rude Winter comes, with cold influence stealing, 
| Unrobing the verdure, and blighting the bloom ; i 
me in obtaining, after the death of Edward, the throne | When battling spirits their thunders are pealing, : 
and crown of England—to take my daughter, Alice, to | Like the roll of the gun o’er a warrior's tomb. 
wife, and to send me your sister hither, that I may find | When the ice-fettored waters are tranquilly sleeping, 
‘ F ote || And their bosom, like thine, from the tempest is free, 
for her a princely spouse among my vavasours! : 4 
7 , = |, Oh! my heart will then turn to thy mem’ry-—-and weeping, 
Taken a second time at fault, and daring not thus || Im that season, my lost one, I'll think upon thee. 


Cc. M. MCLACHLAN. 


oath, your promise made to me three days since, ‘to aid | 


openly to falsify his word—but with a blank and troubled || 
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Original. 
THE FRIGHT. 


BY ANN. S. STEPHENS. 


GENTLE reader, accept my invitation, and bear me 
company once more to the sand-banks which overlook | 
Pine Island. 
flood which I once told you of. The blossoms have 
swelled into fruit—the fruit itself has been shaken from 
the boughs, and is heaped up in yellow and crimson | 
abundance, near the reeking cider-mills. The husks | 
have fallen back, shrunken and dry, from the heavy ears of 
corn, bristling thick over fields, whose bosoms are laden | 
with multitudes of ripe pumpkins embedded, like globes 
of solid gold, in the brown earth. The old chestnut, at 
the end of the bridge, has opened its pricky burrs to the | 
first frost, and the ripe nuts are rattling, at intervals, | 
amid the fallen leaves, or splash into the water from the 
overhanging boughs. The venerable oaks that shadow | 
our house, have deepened from a soft green into a sober | 
brown, and the maple over my mother’s grave is flushed | 
with a vivid scarlet, as if an angel had cast his raiment 
to overshadow her quiet resting-place. Look up the 
river! its banks are robed to the very water’s brink, 
with a profusion of heavy foliage, each leaf imbued with | 
a deep rich tint, which a painter might strive a life-time 
and fail in obtaining. Yonder is Rimmond Forest, 
melting away to the east in a sea of purple mist. What 
a picture is Fall’s Hill! 
toward Castle Rock, lifting its superb head to the sky, | 


with a gorgeous drapery of forest trees, springing ey 


Abroad 


from every cleft, and mingling with the clouds: 


dued in the shadow, or glowing in the oblique light. 


There still is the Pine Grove. The wind is sighing | 


and on every side, the gorgeous hues of autumn are sub- ] 


mournfully among its branches, 
melody through their raiment of everlasting green, like | 
the sound of a dirge, smothered by a death-pall. That 
grove would look like a vast mourning robe, spread out 
in the dusky river-vale, but that the topmost trees catch 
and dally with the receding light, like a despairing man 
grasping at the last rays of hope, as they die away from 
his heart. 


It is strange what a melancholy feeling comes over | 


| 


the mind at this hour and season. In spite of the mag- | 
nificence of nature, we can but feel that awe, looking | 
upon the hectic beauty of the year, the flash of brilliancy 
before death—that, like the Indian warrior, nature has 
arrayed herself bravely for the grave. Yet why should | 
we be sad? The spring beauty will come again, flowers | 
Au- | 
tumnal drapery will again robe the earth with brilliancy; 
but when we sink to rest, so unlike this scene, withered, | 
feeble, beautyless, where will our rising be? how will it | 
be ? 
casts its leaves, to be new-clothed in the freshness of 


will blossom anew, and fruit will ripen as ever. 





Heaven? 


THE FRIGHT. 


It is just six months since the spring |, 


and passed along the skirt of the grove. 


J 
How graceful is the sweep | 
when the gentleman called in the afternoon, received the 


breathing a strange || 
| The dash of the waterfall near by, together with the 


| left alone with her children. 


Will the soul fling off mortality, even as the tree | 
journey upon it. 
Will the stores of feeling and knowledge, || 





the mind of man is incapable of understanding itself. 
Let us bow our souls and be humble, knowing that God 
cares for us. 

Gentle reader, I had not the most distant idea of writing 
a sermon, or sentimentalising, when I commenced the 


last paragraph. I intended to tell a very simple story, 


| but found myself dwelling on thoughts that have haunted 


me of late; that come to me in the stillness of the night; 
that follow me into the crowd, and lie for ever on my 
heart like a darkness. But they are unfit for this place. 
We will cast them off awhile, and again turn our atten- 
tion to the subject of this writing. 

My father had taken a journey to the Far West, leaving 


his family on Pine Island, protected only by a domes- 


| tic, and a young man of eighteen,—a handsome and 


agreeable fellow, who had lately been taken into his 
employ as a clerk. One morning my mother, on return- 
ing from a walk to Fall’s Hill, happened to meet a 
gentleman against whom her husband held a note of 
hand, to some considerable amount. The gentleman 
drew up his horse, and on learning that the note was in 
my mother’s possession, promised to call in the after- 
noon and leave the money with her. The arrangement 
being made, she was about to resume her walk home- 
ward, when a man darted from behind a neighboring tree 
There was a 
foot-path running through the wood, and she took no 
farther notice of the circumstance than to suppose that 
some stranger had accidentally strayed from the path. 


She returned home, therefore, perfectly undisturbed, and 


money, without reflecting that so large a sum might be 
unsafe in a house whose only defence lay in a clerk. 

The morning had been unusually fine; but toward 
night the sky was overcast, and a dense mist came up 
from the river, spreading itself like a drapery over the 
valley. The night set in early, and was intensely dark. 


wind moaning amid the pines, made all things damp 
| without, and full of gloom. 


But none of this penetrated 
to our comfortable parlor. The blinds were closed, the 
carpet was thick and warm, while the andirons and the 
fender of polished brass, most cheerfully reflected back 
a blazing nut-wood fire. By some strange chance, Harry 
Drake, the young man, was absent, and the girl had gone 
to visit a sister on School Hill; therefore, my mother was 
Our nearest neighbor was 
a Mr. Hayne, wh lived in the large red house standing 


on the bend of the road as it sweeps from the sand-banks 


‘toward the bridge ; but the constant dash of the water- 
fall prevented the possibility of alarming them, should 
any danger threaten us. Of this, however, my mother 
had no fear. She locked the doors, drew the heavy bolts, 
and with a feeling of security placed lights upon the 


‘stand, by which she seated herself, and held a map that 


we might be indulged in tracing the course of our father’s 


After we had been sufficiently enlightened, she snuffed 


gathered here, be counted for us in another world; or || the candles, and threw one arm over the neck of Lucy, 


will the spirit bud and blossom again with the never- || 
| lay with my head in her lap, and my eyes raised to her 


dying flowers of immortality? Alas, we cansot tell; 








my second sister, and the other over my shoulders as I 
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face, in anxious expectation of the story, without which 
we seldom went to bed satisfied. The story was finish- 
ed, and after kneeling by her side, and repeating our 
prayers, with an approving hand on the head of each, 
our mother took us to bed, leaving Jane absorbed in the 
pages of Miss Porter's most fascinating novel. In a 

few moments I was sound asleep in dear Lucy's arms, 

and can only relate what happened after, as it was told | 
to me. 

After placing us in bed, my mother returned to the 
fire, siranged her cushions, and taking up the idle 
volume, continued the affecting account of Sobieski’s 
departure from his enslaved country. The time passed _ 
unnoticed till the clock struck eleven. She arose, threw 
down her book, and was preparing to retire, when a 
slight noise at the front door arrested her attention. Jane 
looked up with a start, threw back her curls, and they 
both listened anxiously. Again the noise was repeated 
more forcibly, as if some persons were attempting to 
force the bolt. My mother turned very pale. Jane 
dropped her book, and creeping to her side, grasped her 
gown, but not a word was spoken. 
suund as if a heavy stone had been hurled against the 
door. This was followed by a low whispering, fearfully 
distinct to my poor mother and sister. The former had, 
by this time, recovered some degree of courage, and she 
demanded, in a voice tolerably steady, who thus attempt- 
ed forcible entrance into her dwelling? The whispering 
continued, and fur a moment there was no reply. At 
length a voice, evidently feigned, answered, “ A friend.” 

* Your name and business ?” was her prompt rejoinder. 

There was no answer, except a rude attempt to force 
the door. My mother grasped the shovel, and set her 
lips firmly together, but crept, nevertheless, into the | 
remotest part of the room. 
“Tf! 
you enter here, you will find me neither unprotected nor | 
unarmed.” 


“ Have a care,” she said, in a trembling voice. 


The noise ceased. There was a trampling of heavy | 
feet amid the fallen leaves under the old oaks, and all 
was still again. My mother stood listening breathlessly, || 
while the trembling Jane ventured to raise her face from | 
She , 
caught a glance at the opposite window, and uttering a | 


shrill cry, stood like one fascinated, pale and shivering | 


where it had been buried in the folds of her dress. 


all over with fear, her eyes distended, and her finger | 
pointing to the sash. My mother turned, and there, | 
pressing close to the glass, were twoedusky faces, with | 
eyes glaring like something supernatural, on their help- | 
lessness. Even then my mother did not lose all presence || 
of mind. 
steadily fixed on the window, and whispered, “Jane, 
bring me one of the pistols from that closet.’’ Her steady | 
She darted forward, | 
and in a moment the harmless weapon was in her mother’s | 
hand. 

“Tt’s unloaded, mother; Mr Hayne fired it off this | 


Bending her head a little, she kept her eyes 


courage emboldened the little girl. 


morning.” 
“Hush, I know it,” said my mother, sternly. ii 
There was a clinking of the lock under her fingers, | 

and then the piece was deliberately levelled. The faces 


Again there was a | 


disappeared instantly, and there was a sound of smothered 
voices underneath the window. 

“Steal gently to the bed-room in which the little 
girls are sleeping, lock the door, and put the key in your 
bosom,” said my mother, in a low voice, still keeping 
her aim at the window. Poor Jane crept along the 
shadowy side of the room, and performed her mission 
without the slightest nvise. 

“Now,” said my mother, still pointing the pistol, 
‘‘unfasten the outer door without noise—when I come, 
open it gently, and run for your life.” 

Jane cast a frightened look at the door, another on 
the pale face of her parent, and obeyed. The bolt 
was scarcely drawn, when my mother threw down the 
pistol, darted to the cradle, and snatching up the sleep- 
ing boy, rushed through the door followed by little Jane. 

They had scarcely reached the end of the bridge, when 
the tread of feet was heard in hasty pursuit, but the 
night was intensely dark, and the dash of the falls 
drowned the noise of their fleet footsteps as the fugi- 
tives almost flew over the bridge. 

The pursuit was given up, and unharmed the fugitives 
arrived at the house of Mr. Hayne. My mother’s foot 
had scarcely touched the door-step, when she fainted 
and fell forward with the babe still clasped to her bosom. 
Jane, feeling, every breath she drew, as if the clutch of 


, the ruffian were upon her shoulder, knocked at the door, 


and added her voice with so much effect, that Mr. Hayne, 
his wife, and two stout hired men, sprang from their re- 
spective beds, and rushed simultaneously to the door, 
where they found my poor mother prostrate on the steps, 
her babe half smothered in its cradle-quilt, and the impa- 
tient Jane crying and trembling with affright. Breath- 
lessly the poor child explained their nocturnal appear- 


ance, while our kind neighbors were restoring her faint- 


ing parent. By the time Mr. Hayne and his men had 
hurried on their clothes, she had recovered, and remem- 
bering the peril in which we were left, she insisted on 
returning with them. 

When my mother again entered our house with her 
three champions, armed to the teeth, she found the door 
half open, the pistol lying just as she had cast it down, 
the two candles burning brightly as ever, “‘ Thaddeus of 
Warsaw ”’ on the hearth-rug, and sister Lucy and myself 
nestled snugly in bed, fast asleep, and happily ignorant of 
what had been passing. 

Notwithstanding the peaceable appearance of the bat- 
ule field, the present possessors were not entirely victori- 
ous. The lock of an escrutoire was broken, and my 
mother’s purse, together with the roll of bank bills which 


she had that day received, had been carried off by the 
enemy. No lives were lost, but the camp had been 


plundered during the retreat of my mother’s forces. 
However, like a sensible woman, she congratulated her- 
self that things were no worse, kissed Jane and the baby 
half a dozen times, and tried not to care about the money. 

As our friends were considering and guessing who the 
robbers could be, Harry Drake came in, and on hearing 
the occurrences of the evening, expressed himself much 
astonished, and said he had just met two men walking 
rapidly up the road as he was returning from a party at 
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Fall’s Hill. 


could not distinguish the men’s faces. 


It was very dark, he said—so dark that he || 
Harry Drake | 


was very pale as he said this, his manner was agitated, 


and he reproached himself very bitterly for having left 


us alone. 
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Original. 
A BIVOUAC IN THE DESERT. 


BY MRS. MARY E. HEWITT. 


About a week afier the robbery, a beautiful suit of “Arrer the battle of the Pyramids, the whole way through the 


clothes were sent home for Harry Drake, from the | 
tailors, of a texture and finish that awoke suspicions in 

my mother’s mind, who was acquainted with the state | 
of his finances. While she was busy identifying the 


bank notes which the tailor had received in payment, | 


our handsome clerk and his new clothes mysteriously 


disappeared. 


Original. 
A NOON SCENE. 


BY ISAAC C. PRAY. 


Tuere is no breeze abroad at play, 
The sky is one unclouded arch, 

The sunlight falls in one vast ray, 
As moves the day-god on his march. 


No shadow flits along the grass, 

The very tree-tops have no motion— 
The bay appears a mirror-glass, 

And e’en the tide seems lost to ocean. 


Discerned upon the bright scene’s verge, 
Yon sandy heights with jewels glow, 
As might a fairy isle emerge, 
Majestic from the deep below. 


A ripple now the eye beholds, 

And now the mind, intent, may mark, 
Like a black sail, his fin unfold 

The wily and voracious shark. 


Close in along the beach now glide, 
In myriad numbers, with one will, 

Their course enough to make a tide, 
A finny tribe, which dangers thrill. 


And now with stealthy movement goes, 
The greedy monster in his course ; 
And now the sea from its repose 


Is wakened by his mighty force. 


The silver-breasted race, in fright, 
Spring forth above their element, 

And to ten thousand gems of light, 
The mirror breaks, in atoms rent! 


A moral to this scene there is, 

And they who seek what it imparts, 
May find for other scenes than this, 

A correspondence in their hearts. 


desert, was tracked with the bones and bodies of men and 
animals who had perished in these dreadful wastes. In order 
to warm themselves at night, they gathered together the dry 
bones and bodies of the dead, which the vultures had spared, 
and it was by a fire composed of this fuel that Napoleon lay 
down to sleep in the desert !”"—Mi0T’s MEMOIRS. 


Tue ploughshare of the conqueror pass’d 
Across the burning desert plain; 
While on the sower followed fast, 
And scattered in the bright red grain. 


And tracking on that welded blade, 

Forged from their thousand battle-brands ; 
Far o’er the broad, deep furrow made, 

On swept his train’d “ Pretorian bands.” 


The vulture is the desert’s king! 
And what of conquerors wrecketh he ? 
Who bounds his empire by his wing— 
Reigneth, I ween, right fearlessly ! 


’Twas night—the conquerors harvest night ! 
No star in heaven its glories hid; 

And poured the moon her radiant light 
On desert, tent, and pyramid. 


The reaper’s blade its toil forsook— 
And in the pale green River Nile, 

The plumed and turband Mameluke 
Slept with the scale-armed crocodile. 


Oh, Isis! Thou adored of old 
With mystic rite, and symbol rare ; 
Rude hands have rent thy veil’s dark fold, 
And lain thy hidden altars bare. 


The crescent gleams from Moslem tower, 
High o’er the walls of Ptolemy ; 

And naught but thine own lotos flower, 
Oh, Nilus! bends to worship thee. 


“Ho! ye that reaped the ripened field! 
What left ye to the gleaner’s hand? 
Her stubble let the desert yield, 


To cheer this wide, unvarying sand !” 


For leagues away, the barren plain 
Nor tree, nor shrub, nor verdure owns— 
Where they have sown the blood-red grain, 
They reaped but blanched and mouldering bones. 


There, where of old the cloud and fire 
Led on the wandering Israelite, 

They heaped the pile—till far the pyre 
Reared its red column on the night. 


And on the fanning night-wind came, 
And high the scroll accusing swept; 

While ‘neath that banner fold of flame, 
The “ Lion of the Desert’ slept! 





* “Napoleon,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ was pleased with the 
flattery, which derived his Christian name from two Greek 
words, signifying the Lion of the Desert.” 
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Original. . 


MonTGOMERY once wrote a poem which he denomi- 
nated “The Joy of Grief,” if we mistake not its title, 
and a very touching thing it was, if we have not entirely 
forgotten the impressions it made upon us some twenty 
years ago, when we read it for the first and last time. 
We thought it excellent; but, subsequent experience has 
taught us that it by no means reached the reality of the 
subject. True and touching as it was, as far as it went, 
even Montgomery's poetry fell short—very far short— 
of describing the feeling which is in our mind’s eye. 
There may be “joy in grief; common sorrow may 


edge of affliction,—but even furnish material for hap- 
piness—such happiness, at least, as Montgomery con- 


templated. The bee extracts very sweet honey from 


the most unpromising materials, and the poet and the || 


moralist have the same right, if they have not the same 
skill. They may, if they can, make sorrow and sadness 
subservient to their mental alchymy, and cause even des- 
pondency itself to yield a partial harvest of pleasure! 
In the sense, however, in which the English poet consid- | 
ered this matter, there may be very grave doubts. He | 
was a poet merely—very little of a philosopher. We | 
are philosophers, and we intend to give an opinion on! 
Sorrow has its luxury. | 


this subject that will prove us so. 
The man who has struggled, for years, with the adverse | 
currents of human life, who has breasted the billows 

of misfortune, and met the stormiest times which life’s | 
navigator is fated to encounter, knows, as we know, that 
even misery, itself, has its store-house of comforts. | 
He whose struggles have finally succumbed to the resist | 
lessness of ill fortune, can bear us witness that there is | 
luxury left to despondency! T'here is enjoyment, even 
in retiring into the concentration of the heart’s last and 
lowliest abyss of bitterness! When a mancan no longer | 
remain cheerful upon his bright prospects, it is a blessed | 
portion of his destiny that he may gather comforts from | 
the mere intensity of those that are blighted! He may 

retire into himself, and luxuriate upon the miseries 
which, being impossible to become worse, ought, by all | 
means, to become better; if it be true, as we believe it) 
is, that fate is always locomotive, and never stands still. 
He who has satisfied himself that his fortune is at zero, 
may rationally enough make up his mind that there is 
little use in caring for it when it goes below. After 
freezing to death amid the snows and frosts of life, who 
would care much about the posthumous freaks of Fahren- 
heit? Who will give himself much trouble as to the 
temperature, after it has made an icicle of him? A 
frozen heart is precisely upon a par with a frozen pota- 
to, and one is worth just as much as the other. 

But, we repeat, that there is a point in human feeling 
—and the heart reaclies it before its throbbings are quite 
congealed—in which even its very woes assume the 
Their intensity reacts upon itself, 





office of the soother ! 


| fortunate, the proud and the rich? 


‘lation from them! 


THE LUXURY OF DEEP SORROW.) 


| calamity. 


_ victim may defy her ! 


There is “luxury in deep sorrow” 
—there is happiness even amidst the heapings up of 
Let Misfortune do her worst; if she bring 


, not the consciousness of crime or dishonor to her aid, her 


Who has ever looked into him. 
self during the season of deep depression, studied the 


causes of it, and studying them, been able to absolve 


himself from blame that they have come upon him, with- 
out finding a feeling worth all the self-complacency of the 
Who, in such a 


| scene buries himself in the contemplation of those he 


| grief can pluck from its direst visitations. 


| loves, and of the unremitted exertions he has made to 


deserve that love, but finds a loftier and a holier feeling 


. ; , |, than wealth or pride or prosperity ever yet could brin 
contain a mixture of solace—detached portions of coun- || him ? P ss y ¢ g 
: : ; : him 1 
teracting consolations which may not only blunt the | ei 
| done all in his power to deserve a better fate, he knows 


| also, and in that lies the secret of the luxury which even 


That fate is unpropitious he knows—that he has 


There, is the 
heart furnished with rays of sunshine from the sombre 
atmosphere with which its own misfortunes have sur 
rounded it. There, rises the rainbow of hope over the 
horizon of despair, and there, are dispensed the ministra- 
tions of consolation which the good angels of man’s 


destiny throw through the gloom with which the bad 


‘have overshadowed it. 


| 


| 





and while the demon of distraction seems to revel in the 
belief that he has utterly prostrated his victim, the 
victim rises superior to his inflictions, and gathers conso- | 





In one word, when the heart 
feels itself verging fastest towards utter despondency, 
let it take courage; it will soon find itself at the point 
where there is “‘ Luxury in deep Sorrow.” 


Cc. F. D. 


Original. 
COMMERCE. 


BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


Hatt, glorious Commerce! ’Tis to thee we owe 
The first best antidote to human woe, 

For ne’er had pure religion bless’d the world, 
Hadst thou not first thy snowy sails unfurl’d, 
And but for thee, improved by art and skill, 
Our fallen race had been barbarians still ; 

*T'was thou, directed by a Power Divine, 

That introduced a youth of Heber’s line, 

To Egypt’s splendid court—to feed and save 
The chosen race from famine’s cruel grave. 
Thou deck’d the throne of Solomon, the wise, 
With Ophir’s gold and Sidon’s merchandize ; 
And reared a fame, from Heavenly pattern built, 
Worthy His name who pardons human guilt ; 
And but for thee, the lovely Grecian isles 

Had never known the Gospel’s sunny smiles. 


What first induced adventurers to brave 
The fearful dangers of the Atlantic wave, 
But to discover shorter paths that led 
To India’s fragrant isles—the fountain-head 
Of ancient commerce—where her wealth was stored, 
And then in traffic’s countless streams, was poured ? 
*T was this induced Columbus to explore, 
And westward, seek for Asia’s castern shore; 
But brighter glory waited in his way 
Where a new world in virgin beauty lay. 
This was the means Omnipotence designed, 
To spread the Gospel, and to bless mankind. 
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HARD TIMES. 


Original. 
HARD TIMES! 

FLORETTA’S THIRD LETTER TO HER COUSIN. 
Tue public prints, ever ready to spread a tale of guilt 
informed you of the 
Oh, mise- | 
rable man! how could he thus recklessly plunge himself 
I have 


and wo, have doubtless, ere now, 
wretched story of cousin Sophia’s husband. 


and his family into such an abyss of sorrow. 
formerly laughed at Sophia, and have scolded her for 
her errors, but so deeply has she suffered in consequence, 
that I now weep with her, “tear for tear.” As you | 
must be anxious for a particular account of these terrible 
events, I will give you a connected relation of all that 
has been thought and acted by your friends in this city, 
as it has been told me, or as I have myself observed. 
Sophia, by exciting and worrying, induced her weak 
husband to consent to give a large ball, although he was 
so much in debt, and so pressed for money, that he could 
scarcely command cash enough for the current expenses 
of the day. I censured Sophia the most, for I thought 
her husband’s only fault was want of judgment; but to |) 
what disastrous results have not this weakness led! It | 
seems Mr. Cotton had not paid the rent of his house for | 
some time past, and his landlord, in delicacy to his | 
embarrassed state, had not pressed him for payment, 
although depending upon that to support his family, and | 
forced to borrow from his friends. This landlord was_ 
informed of the expensive entertainment in progress at | 
his tenant’s house, as he returned from an unsuccessful | 
attempt to borrow money, and was highly exasperated 
with Mr. Cotton’s conduct. The morning before the 
ball, Sophia, in high spirits, was in the drawing-room, || 
superintending the festal array, when the landlord } 
entered. He had applied to Mr. Cotton, who could | 
not pay him, and now entered the house to seize the | 
furniture. In vain were the tears and expostulations of | 
Sophia—her costly mirrors and curtains, and her dar- | 


| ment, were unheeded. 
' husband, 
deeply in debt, and have long lived by borrowing. This 


43 


\\ this ball, which I never approved, will be given up, and 


no one will know of your loss.” 

oh, Mr. Cotton, you have 
Do you think I will sit 

The event cannot 


“* Give up the bail, indeed ; 
not the least feeling for me. 
tamely down under such treatment. 
be concealed, for all the servants were grinning at the 
door—besides, the things are to be advertised and sold 
to-morrow. If you have not sense enough to contrive 
how to manage for me, I will tell you what must be 
done—you must send the wretch his money, and redeem 
my furniture.” 

“ That cannot be done, Sophia,” said Charles, mildly. 
“‘T cannot command a dollar.” 

“Oh, you can if you choose. You objected to the 
party, and now withhold the money purposely. I should 
not wonder if you sent that hideous man to insult me, in 
hopes of stopping the ball, but you shan’t succeed !” 

“Oh, Sophia!” I said, reproachfully, while Charles 
looked distressed beyond measure. As I looked at her, 
I wondered she could ever have been thought pretty, so 
much does anger diminish beauty. 

“Why do you linger here, Charles?” she exclaimed, 
violently. ‘Go and redeem my furniture—it was bought 
by my father—I must have it. I will give this party, or 


| I will kill myself, for I cannot live and endure the 


shame !”’ 

Mr. Cotton walked the floor in agony too great for 
speech, while I endeavored to soothe Sophia. In vain I 
tried ; her passion had broken loose, and reason, judg- 
“* Dear Sophia,” at last said her 
“T can but repeat I have no money. I am 
morning I endeavored in vain to obtain a few hundreds 
to pay the bills which this party would, I knew, bring 
upon me the next day. No one will trust me longer.” 

“Oh, I will take no excuse!” exclaimed his excited 
, wife. ‘* Why can you not make money? Every merchant 


ling paintings, were taken down by rude hands, and | jn the city can support his wife except you; a pretty 


carried away. The landlord declared himself satisfied | 
with these, and, as it turned out, only seized them in| 
hopes of compelling payment, justly supposing there | 
must be money where such costly entertainments were 
given. 

Sophia sent for us, and for Mr. Cotton. Aunt and |, 
Helen were out, and I went alone. I found her in bed, |, 
weeping violently, and refusing all her husband’s efforts 
to console her. Her tears flowed afresh while relating 
the sorrowful tale to me. “What mortification—what 
shame is mine!” she cried. ‘I shall never be able to 
lift my head up in society again. What will Mrs. Mel- || 
ville say? and Mrs. Stanton, who always envied me? 
They will tell it over the whole city! and then my ball 
to-morrow—what is to be done ?” 

“Oh, the people will enjoy themselves just as well | 
without curtains and mirrors,” said Charles, in hopes of | 
cheering her. 

“What! do you for a moment imagine I will receive 
company in those beggarly rooms? such forlorn dens as | 
they are now? I do wonder at your want of spirit, Mr. | 
Cotton !” 

“Oh, very well—you can send word you are ill, and 
6 





she heaped upon her unfortunate husband. 
and heart were illy regulated; she had never placed 


lest they rush out and overwhelm us. 


_merchant you, who will disgrace his wife for the want 
‘of a few thousands! I was surrounded with plenty 
when you married me, and you promised I should never 


want for any thing, but here I am, a laughing-stock to 
_the whole city, and you will not raise a finger to relieve 


me!” 
Poor Charles, entirely overcome, threw himself upon 
the sofa, and burst into tears. I was ashamed of Sophia, 


_and spoke to her in a severe tone, but the torrent could 
not be thus checked. Sophia had always been wilful 
and petulant, but I had never seen her thus violent, and 


was astonished at the reproaches and invectives which 
Her mind 


much restraint upon herself, and now, when aroused, 
could not command herself. What a lesson to us not to 
set our affections upon such worthless themes, and what 
"a lesson to induce us to keep a watch upon our tempers, 
Poor Sophia has 
repented bitterly the violence of that hour ! 

Unable to bear this scene longer, Charles started up. 


“Sophia! Sophia! you are driving me mad!” he cried. 
“T will go again—I will move heaven and carth—I will 
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even sell my soul, rob, cut men’s throats—do any thing || 
to raise money, if you will never speak such crue! words | 


again.” 

He rushed frantically from the house. The day passed, 
and Mr. Cotton did not return. Night came, and still 
Sophia’s passion had cooled, and she 


he appeared not. 


became uneasy, but when it drew near midnight, and no | 


news of him, she was wild with affright. We had sent 
to his office, but the clerks said he had not been there 
since morning. I partook of Sophia’s anxiety, and sat 
with her during the dreary night-hours, listening to every 
noise, hoping it was Charles returning. I urged her in 
vain to lie down; she could not compose herself, but 
walked up and down from one room to another, anxious 
and repentant. At midnight, however, I prevailed upon 


her to retire to bed, and I sat alone, in the parlor, by the 


fire light, for the lamp had expired. I have never been 
alone, and awake at midnight, and so dreary did it seem, 
that I no longer wondered it was called the ‘ witching 
hour,’ nor that it was peopled with spirits, bandogs, 
witches, and other unearthly visitants, for then our 


daily life is donc, and we are dwelling amid a spiritual 


life. The body is at rest, and the spirit is alone awake | 


—material life is shut out, the present is a blank, and 
the soul turning to commune with itself, conjures up the 
past—loved and lost ones, unthought of during the busy 
day, spring up at our call, as fresh and life-like as in 
days long past—nay, their voices are in our ear—we 
start, but find those ‘airy tongues’ which syllabled our 
names, exist in memory alone. 

The bell of a neighboring church struck one; a mourn- 
ful, solemn sound, as if the dying groan of some parting 
spirit, or warning note of a pitying Banshoe. I could not 
bear this unbroken silence and loneliness, but lighting a 
candle, read myself sleepy, threw myself upon a sofa, 
and was not awakened until the servants opened the 
doors in the morning. Sophia had long been awake— 
had sent to the office, and now came overwhelmed with 
terror, to tell me the servant’s account. 


A mob was around the place through which he had 
forced his way, and after knocking a long while, a man 
opened the door only to bid him go away. He called 
loudly that he had been sent for his master, and was 


‘ . . | 
answered by one of the crowd, in a voice of derision, | 


“Go seek your master in the Egyptian Tombs.” I was 
as overcome as Sophia with this intelligence, and revolv- 
ing what course to take, when one of the waiters informed 
me a gentleman wished to sce me in the front parlor. I 
flew thither, and beheld Mr. Bankley. 

“Oh, uncle, how rejoiced I am to see you!” I cried. 

“Alas, I bring you no joy,” he said so sadly, that I 
saw he was the bearer of evil tidings. 


“Something dreadful has happened to poor Charles, I | 
fear—speak out, for we are suffering all the horrors of | 


suspense.” 


“The herror of suspense is nothing to the reality. 


Oh, fool! villain! he has disgraced us all, and ruined || 


himself for ever!” 


“For Heaven's sake speak out, uncle!” 
“ Well, if you will know, Charles Cotton, last night, sat 


—_ —————————————— 


his store on fire, in order to obtain the insurance, which 
is heavy, was detected, and is in prison.” 

Horror indeed! I had imagined every thing terrible, 
but nothing so black, so degrading as this. ‘‘ Wretched 
“What can be done. Can you 


man!” I exclaimed. 
not save him?” 

“No! and would not! a prison ot death await him, 
and he deserves them. My wife is frantic at thought of 
the disgrace he has brought upon her and her family.” 

“Your wife!” I said, almost contemptuously. “ Let 
‘us think of his. How will she bear this load of wo?” 


“She also deserves her doom,” he said, gloomily. 
“ Has she not brought all this upon herself—she has 
ruined her husband—she urged him into expenses be- 
yond his means, and to meet them, he has stooped to 
Soulless dastard, how I despise him !” 


crime. 
“ Oh, think of his sufferings, and pity him. Tell me, 
| now, all you know of this wretched affair, and then | 
must to my sad task of informing his miserable wife.” 
| Mr. Bankley had seen Mr. Cotton, who had sent to 
| him very early that morning, and from him, gleaned the 


| following particulars : 
Galled by the reproaches of his wife, Charles left the 
house, determined not to return without the money which 
| she demanded. With this view he applied to each of his 
‘friends inturn. Already deeply in their debt, and betray- 
ing his extreme need by his agitation, he wag rejected by 
_all—with kindness by some, but with rudeness and con- 
‘tempt by others. Irritated, despairing, he arrived at his 
|| office just at dusk, and soon after Sophia’s first messen- 
ger had left it. He shut himself up in his private office, 
_where he still remained when the clerks retired for the 
‘night. Hour after hour were passed by the unhappy 
' man, revolving plans, and turning over his books if haply 
he might find some means of bettering his miserable 
| situation, but the more he examined, the more hopeless 
did his case appear. Not being in the habit of relying 
! upon Providence, or on any thing but his own exertions, 


ee a ee 


| now that he found himself‘ powerless to save,’ heindulged 


| in the most extravagant exclamations against fortune and 
destiny. Leaving his private room, he passed out into 
_ the store, where, in loneliness and gloom, he gave vent 
| to his agony of spirit by walking rapidly about. 


“Curse upon fortune!”’ he cried. 


|; cannot I obtain wealth ? 


| eager search for riches, and cannot yet possess enough te 


| . : : 
‘| to labor and industry, all exerted in vain. 


|| which there is no purchaser. 


impotent despair. 
| reach you, then would a rich insurance pluck me from 


| this misery. Ah, no,” he added with a bitter smile, © 
|| “ store after store is burnt, and men pocketing the insu- ~ 


i 
| rance, smile triumphantly at such poor dogs as I, while 


“So long as I | 
| have toiled for her, and now she flies me! What have © 
| [ done to deserve this fate? I have been honest, moral, — 
| and performed well the duties of life, and of what avail is | 
| it? I am scorned by my wife and my friends. Why — 
| I have been ever a pattern © 
| of industry—have been up early, and retired late, in my _ 


|| keep me from disgrace. These loaded shelves can testify 
Goods, rich — 
‘and rare, lie mouldering around me—dead wealth, for 
What a mockery is all this © 
| show; there sits a devil on every bale, grinning at my © 
Ok, that some lucky spark would ~ 
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my store remains in safety, as if it kept itself on purpose 
Ha! what! burn it myself!—a vil- 


to torment me. 


lanous thonght, not to be harbored a moment—but then 


money! all powerful money! 
devils have entered my soul with the wish. 


among those who have scorned me. 


idea. Devils avaunt! 


me. Twelve o’clock—I am not sane here in this dark, 
lonely place, at this witching hour—evil spirits are abroad 


to catch men’s souls, and win them to destruction. 


will go home. Home! alas, what a home. 


upon a table—an immense flame burst up to the ceiling— 
tearing the burning mass apart, he frantically strewed it 


over the floors, and upon the shelves. 


horror, the guilty man stood gazing upon the curling 


flames, almost unconscious of every thing about him. 


“ Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth!”’ he 
murmured, but at the sound of his own hollow voice, the 
trance was broken—with the apostle words, the remem- 
brance of his pure early days—of his home on the banks 


of the fair Connecticut, came rushing to his heart. 


covered his face with his hands, while a deep shudder, as 


of an earthquake, shook his soul. 


accents as she read tothem the words of life. 


into the street. His course was arrested. 
go!’ he cried wildly. 
walls—fire—spirits of evil—oh, let me pass!” 


“Not so fast, my master,” 


had stopped him. 


know what spirit of evil put it there. You shall leave 


To the || 


these walls, indeed, but to inhabit stouter ones. 
Egyptian Tombs with him!” 


When the guilty Charles had first entered his office, the | 
window-shutters were open, and he had been too much | 
occupied with the world within to think of aught without. | 
His wild tossings and walking to and fro, had attracted | 
the observation of some clerks who were writing late, in| 
He was watched, and | 
they became witness of the dreadful crime he had com- | 
mitted. Taking with them some watchmen, they were || 
on the point of entering, when the wretched man burst i 


an office overlooking his own. 


THE SOUTHERN 


Heaven save me! those 
But gold, 
gold! plenty of cash—to hold up my head once more 
What! hold up 
my head with such villany in my heart? no, no, a black 
I am not the wretch ye think 


My wife— 
to-morrow’s ball !—no money—Sophia’s maddening re- 
proaches. Gold! I must have gold let what will betide!” 

Madly he rushed to his room, and seizing a candle, 
threw it upon a heap of loose cotton which was piled 


In a whirl of 


Again he saw him- 
self an innocent, fair-haired boy, one of a youthful circle, | 
who, seated at their mother’s knee, listened to her gentle 
‘ My little 
children, these things I write unto you that ye sin not.’ | 
“Sin! oh, mother! oh, God! am I indeed a sinner?” 
With a burst of agony he rushed to the door, and out 


“Let me 
“ There is horror within those || 





ISLAND. 


Original. 
THE SOUTHERN ISLAND. 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 


I. 

THERE is an isle circled by Southern seas, 

That rarely wake beneath the storm-god’s wing— 
Where the voluptuous and odorous breeze 

Hath not its heart chilled in its wandering, 
By wild, old Winter :—peopled ‘tis with Ease, 

And Happiness, and Joy, and every thing 
Of fair and quaint and rich and delicate, 
Which doth on Southern seas and islands wait. 


Il. 
And all along the shore are sunny beaches, 

Paved with clear shells, and ever-shifting sand, 
And in among grey rocks are narrow reaches, 

Where the sea enters with a murmur bland ; 
And out in front, the endless ocean stretches 

In the deep calm, of which no isle doth stand ;— 
This diamond of the ocean seems alone, 
Apart from all the islands of that zone. 


IIL. 


And all within the isle are odorous trees, 


With buds, and flowers, and fruits, and nested birds, 


Fed by the gentle winds from the blue seas, 
With honey-dew—for, like a lover’s words, 

Or music’s most voluptuous harmonies, . 
Are floating in and out the winged herds 

Of wind, and every odor-laden air 

Where the bees ride, and their rich freightage bear. 

Iv. 

And founts, and springs, and grots do here abound, 

And ponds thick-peopled with most lustrous fish, 


All gold and purple—and they flit around 
As changeable as any lover’s wish— 


1} 
. |, And here are some that never have been found, 
said the watchman who | 


afb ee ahs 
I’ know chere ie Gre within, and| Streams are there here which mostly make their din 


Since time began, on any gourmand’s dish— 


When sters are sleeping their white depths within. 
v. 
And, back of all, the mountains overlook 
The island, and the broad and silent sea, 
Hoary and high ;—the upper element shook, 
Some time ago, his snows on them in glee, 
And here it lies, white, as in some grey nook 
The sea-foam gathers—which full silently 
Below the greenness sleeps, along the sides, 
Through whose thiek shades the vapor often rides. 


Vi. 


forth, and the blazing cotton would alone have condemned | The simple people in this isle that dwell, 


him, but his own words were sufficient evidence against | 


Live as men lived when yet the earth was green— 


him. The inside of the store was burned, but by the | Primeval they—they neither buy nor sell, 


exertions of the firemen, it did not extend farther. 


Nor priests, nor courts, nor rulers have they seen— 


My nerves are in such a state of agitation, that I have 1 Happy they live—nor is death terrible— 


written thus far with difficulty. You must then excuse || 


me if I end thus abruptly. Yours, 


For no apostles in that isle have been, 


To teach them of what cometh after death— 
FLoRETTa. || They think their cares end with the parting breath! 
ul 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 

Tue Greex Reaper: Harper & Brothers.—To the classical 
scholar this work may prove of some utility, and to the new 
student, the lexicon will be advantageous, as a guide to which 
he may oftentimes recur. In examining a work of this kind, a 
question arises as to the utility of Greek, and on this point it is 
our deliberate conviction that it is neither useful nor ornamen- 
tal. The time occupied in the acquisition of even a limited 
knowledge of Greek, might be more profitably employed in 
studying mathematics, natural philosophy, and other branches 
of scientific knowledge, which may, in after life, be turned to 
a good account in any and every department of human requisi- 
tion. Our limits will not permit an extended examination of 
this barbarous relic of ancient usages—but so long as Greek 
holds a place in the schools, we are prepared to say that the 
work before us is well calculated to facilitate the inquirer, and 
nid the classical scholar in his researches. We doubt not that 
the “ Greek Reader” will be hailed with pleasure by all lovers 
of the language in which Homer sang, and in which Dewos- 
thenes thundered his cloquence. 


Sipereat Heavens: Harper & Brothers.—In describing such 
sublime scenes as are unfolded in the volume before us, Dr. Dick | 
has freely indulged in such remarks and moral reflections as 
were naturally suggested by the grandeur of his subject; and 
he has endeavored to lead the minds of his readers to the con- | 
templation of the attributes and the agency of that Almighty | 
Being by whom the vast system of universal nature was at first | 
brought into existence, and by whose superintending care it is 
incessantly conducted in all its movements, 


Natura History or Birps: Harper & Brothers—An | 
inquiry into the instincts, habits and peculiarities of the feath- | 
ered tribe, is both interesting and useful. The volume before 
us is well calculated to gratify the curious, and cannot fail to 
prove highly interesting to all those who are fond of pursuing | 
those investigations which lead to a conviction of a Great | 
Supreme Power, which regulates, governs and superintends the 
whole creation. The feathered tribe afford abundant illustra- | 
tion of means to ends, and we cannot do our readers a better 
service than to recommend to them a perusal of the volume | 
now published on this subject, where they will find many amu- 
sing and instructive anecdotes and lessons of those aerial beings 
who float upon the air. 


Pursuit or Know ence; Harper & Brothers.—This work is | 
a continuation of that admirable undertaking—the “ Family 
Library.” The design of these volumes is to show, by advan- | 
cing numerous and striking examples of individuals distin- | 


{ 


guished by great intellectual attainments, under circumstances ! 
the least favorable, that knowledge is not necessarily confined | 


to any class or condition of men; but that it is open to, and | 
within the reach of all; so that whoever will, even under diffi- | 
culties the most discouraging, may, by the help of courage and 


perseverance, apply himself successfully to its pursuit. Con- | 
sidering the very engaging and instructive character of the || 


work, and the important interests connected with the subject 
of which it treats, we are confident it will be both favorably 
received, aud productive of extensive and permanent good. | 


Works or Mrs. Hemans.—We have received from Messrs, 
Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, the “Works of Mrs. 
Hemans, with a memoir by her sister, and an essay on her genius, 
by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney,” complete in seven volumes. The 
work is most magnificently “ got up”—the publishers having , 
incurred an expense of three thousand dollars in procuring the 
necessary material for the perfect completion of an enterprise 
of such magnitude, as it embraces matter not before published. 
This is the first uniform edition of the numerous werks of Mrs. | 
Hemans ever issued in America; and a copy should grace the 
shelf of every library. The beautifully chaste garb of the exte- 
rior is no less fascinating than the rich and varied outpourings 
of genius, which are found withia its pages. A faithful portrait 
accompanies this admirable edition. It is on sale at G. & C. 
Carvill’s. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Peesces From Castaia, by Jsaae Fitzgerald Shepard.— 
The preface to this little work is a capital one—the best we 
have read this many-a-day—and fully prepares us, by its spirit, 
propriety and good sense, for the frequent evidence of genius 
which its after pages present. There is, in truth, so much of 
tenderness and simplicity, with occasional touches of a more 
powerful eloquence, in the poems before us, that it goes against 
our “heart of heart” (the heart of a critic !) to notice its faults— 
the usual faults of youth and inexperience—which time and 
study can hardly fail to correct. It is true, some glaring defect 
of rhyme, now and then, stares us in the face, but these are 
amply redeemed by the melody elsewhere. The author is, we 
are told, very young—was bred a printer in Boston, and worked 
at types inthe Mercantile Journal of that city, three or four 
years. He has, nevertheless, found time and mind to pick up a 
few “ pebbles from Castalia,” as he modestly entitles his poems, 
some of which, by the way, should, in our opinion, rather be 
termed precious stones, and only require a little polish to show 
themselyes such. Here is one—we open the book at random. 


“ Touch not the tempting bowl, 
When foams the sparkling wine ; 
For deep pollution taints his soul 
Who bows at Bacchus’ shrine ; 
A demon's poisoned breath 
Foments that cup’s bright wave !— 
Who dares to sip that draught of death ? 
Who dares that curse to brave? 


Think not to shun the wo 

That sleeps its brim beneath ;— 
Beware! there lurks a hellish foe 

Within the goblet’s wreath : 
Its hiss hath oft been heard, 

Like some foul serpent’s cry, 
As in its liquid !air it stirred 

To see its victim die.” 


And another— 


“ Hast heard it told, when infants smile 
In calm and tranquil slumbers, 

That angels round them watch the while, 
Chanting celestial numbers ? 

’Tis said that in their sleep they hear 

Soft tones, unknown to others’ ear. 


If false, ’tis beautiful, the thought 
That spirits round are flying ; 
That whispers in each dream are brought, 
Like summer zephyrs sighing! 
Nor would I break so sweet a charm, 
For, if no good, it leaves no harm. 


1 think that when the hand of death 
its mantle round is throwing, 

When faintly comes the stifled breath, 
And silent tears are flowing, 

Bright seraphs leave the world of love, 

To guide the panting soul above. 


And oft, ere nature gives release, 
Or ‘ silver cord’ is rended, 
They whisper tones of heavenly peace, 
Till bliss with pain is blended : 
Tis this that makes the smile’s soft play, 
When life and nature sink away.” 


Tue Hussanp Hunter; on “ Das Schiksal:” Lea & Blan- 
chard.—This work is from the pen of the author of the “ Wife 
Hunter,” and should, most undoubtedly, be read by all who 
perused that novel. From a casual glance, we should pro- 
nounce it a production possessing considerable interest. 


Tue Duke anv THe Cousin: Lea & Blanchard.—Mrs. Grey's 
name appears on the title-page of this novel, as the author; 
and, of course, we are compelled to believe she is, although 


we are loath to libel.a lady to sueh an extent. The Duke of — 


Wellington figures as the hero, under the assumed name of 
the Duke of Strathhaven, The work, throughout, is deserving 
of severe censure—but our natural compassion for ridiculous 
novel-writers will not permit us, at this time, to indulge in invec- 
tuves. Notwithstanding our abhorrenee for such productions, 


the one in question, in all probability, will prove interesting to 
| a large number of readers.— G. & C. Carvill. 
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Every-Day Lire in Lonpon: Lea & Blanchard.—When 
Mr. Grant, the author of the “ Great Metropolis,” confiaes him- 
self to statistical reports, he is, certainly, enhancing his own 
reputation, as well as conferring a lasting obligation upon his 
readers—but when he swerves from that path to indulge in one 
requiring the most exalted intellectual powers, he fails in every 
instance. In the present work, the author states “that his 
effort has been to exhibit life in London, in some of the more 
striking aspects it assumes ; and at the same time, to lay before 
the reader such information respecting this modern Babylon, 
as may prove instructing as well as amusing.” Every thing the 
author has described, has either come under his own observa- 
tion, or been verbally communicated to him by friends, who 
were cognizant of the facts stated, and in whose veracity he 
could place the utmost reliance.—G. & C. Carvill. 


Gvy Fawks, anp THE Tower or Lonpon.—Lea & Blanchard 


have commenced issuing these publications in monthly parts. | 
As they are the productions of W. Harrison Ainsworth, the | 
successful author of “Crichton,” “Jack Sheppard,” etc., it is | 


unnecessary, at present, to enter into an analysis of their 
respective merits. Each part contains two engravings, and is 
afforded at a very low price. 


Tue Sentiment or Frowers: Lea & Blanchard.—This is, || 


indeed, a most charming little work, embracing an account of 


pearly three hundred different flowers, with their powers in| 


Janguage. Toadd greater value and interest to the velume, 
the plates are richly colored. To acquire a knowledge of the 
principles on which the floral language is conducted, the in- 
troduction must be first carefully perused, and the ingenious 
readers will then be enabled to 

“ Gather a wreath from their garden bowers, 

And tell the wish of their hearts in flowers.” 

Memoirs anp Letters or Matteran: Carey & Hart.—The 
memoirs of Madame Malibran Garcia, the distinguished voca- 
list, will prove of the highest iuterest to a large majority of the 
people of this country. 
New-York. 
discovered—cherished and fostered, until they budded forth in 
all the bloom of refinement, superiority and womanhood.— 


Miss Lesuie’s House-Boox: Carey & Hart.—The design of 


this work is to impart to novices in house-keeping some infor- | 


mation on a subject which is, or should be, important to every 
female. The volume contains directions for all things relating 


to domestic duties. Miss Leslie’s indefatigable exertions in | 


behalf of domestic economy, are deserving of great praise. 


Tue Patu-Finver, by J. Fennimore Cooper.—This admira- | 


ble production has already reached its second edition. So 


long as Mr. Cooper remains in his own element, he will ev or be") 


appreciated as a writer. 


THEATRICALS. 


Park.—Since our last issue, opera has reigned triumphant at , 


this house. The “ Postillion” is decidedly of the comic order 


—therefore it has not so completely enlisted the sympathies of 
the public, as “ Amilie,” “Sonnambula,” etc. Miss Shirreff’s | 
personation of Madeline, elicited the most unbounded outbreaks 
of approbation, probably ever witnessed within the walls of the 

Park. To say that her performances were characterized with 
her usual correctness of conception, her natural vivacity of; 
spirits, and above all, that archness of embodiment, which is’ 
so beauifully exemplified in every character she attempts, | 
would be but faint praise. The fine acting of Miss Shirreff, | 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Giubilei, was in admirable contrast with | 
the nondescript music of the opera. In the principal scenes, 

these vocalists were particularly happy ; indeed, we may add, | 
without fear of our veracity being questioned, that had this) 
opera been produced under other auspices, it would have proved | 
a total falure. Miss Shirreff’s execution of the music of Made- | 
line, and, of course, we include her excellent acting of the same, | 
will be long remembered. Her youthful appearance as the | 
lowly innkeeper, and afterwards the highboru duchess excited | 


THEATRICALS. 


The scene of her early efforts was in | 
It was here where her genius and talents were | 


|| the strongest feelings of emotion in the breasts of all who wit- 
| nessed the repeated performances of the opera. Mr. Wilson, 
| as the Postillion and Saint Phar, agreeably surprised many of 
His acting, heretofore, has appeared 
|| forced, tame and unnatural, but during his present engagement, 
|| these faults have not been observable. Mr. Wilson’s advanta- 
| ges over other male singers, are his perfect knowledge of music 
— his power of embodiment, and his freedom of delivery. Mr. 

| Giubilei, as Biju, a character of inferior grade, acquitted him- 
self with great credit. The only song belonging to his part, 
i of any note, is “ I'm Primo Basso,” which was sung with unusual 
| effect, and, on several occasions, encored. The perfect pro- 
|| duction of the “ Postillion,” is anera in the management of the 
| Park, and we hope to see ali future pieces presented in the 
|, same style of excellence. It is a great relief in these sad times of 


| his warmest admirers. 


embarrassments, to witness an opera, the appointments, cho- 
russes and orchestral accompaniments of which are in unison 
| with vocal talent, such as the above distinguished artists. 

Miss Shirreff and Mr. Wilson fulfil their farewell engagement, 
previous to their departure for Europe, during the present 
month, when, we understand, the opera of “ Amilie” is to be 
| produced. Their success in this country has been fully com- 
| mensurate to their exalted talent, and we hope, ere many years 
have elapsed, to welcome them again to our shores. 


| Mr. Hackett, after a long sojourn in Europe, re-appeared at 

this theatre, during the past month, and was warmly welcomed 

by his numerous friends. His success in Europe fuliy realized 

| his most sangu‘ne anticipations; and his return to his native 
country was only hastened by the necessity of his presence at 
home, to settle affairs of a private nature. 


Charles Kean has concluded his farewell engagement. We 
| have seen him in Hamlet and King Lear, only. Both of these 
performances were noticed in a former number. In spite of Mr. 
Kean’s defects of voice, and his hurried declamation, he plays 
with a warmth and earnestness which show a nice appreciation 
of his author. In Hamlet he is too fiery for our faney, yet his 
reading is excellent, and his gestures and action are beautiful 
even to exuberance. Accustomed as we have been to more 
‘melancholy in the character, it may be that Mr. Kean’s rapid 
| action suits us not from its novelty. Yet it is proper to state 
that the performance is an exceeding popular one, and how- 
ever much fault may be found with it, is an evidence of great 
| histrionic skill and mental accomplishments, The artist's 
King Lear merits much--very much commendation. He fully 
| impresses the auditor with the fact that he is the choleric old 
| king, and every scene is given in the very best style of the art, 
if we except something in relation to the voice. 


| CwaTuam.—This theatre has, as usual, been doing a good 


business. The manager seems determined to monopolize all 


|, the available talent in the country. Mr. Booth-—Mr. and Mrs, 
,, Sloman—Mr. and Mrs. H. Wallack—Mr. Hill, and Mr. Browne, 
i have concluded successful engagements. 


Liberal and strict 
| management is the only necessary requisite required to estab- 
lish, permanently, in this city, a place of amusement, on the 
plan of the Chatham. 





O._ymric.—Had any person, five years ago, suggested the 
plan of conducting a theatre, successfully, at an admission of one 
| shilling to the pit, and two shillings to the boxes, he would have 
| been stigmatized as a fit subject for the insane hospital—but 
in these degenerate times, when curtailment is the order of the 

day, the man who is so fortunate as to discover the secret of 
“living upon air,” is envied; and in all probability he is be- 
sieged at every point, to reveal the great secret of his pros- 
perity. Mr. Mitchell opened the Olympic at very low prices, 
and endeavored to produce entertainments equal to the larger, 
but far less fortunate theatres. How the attempt has been 
crowned with unparalelled success, is well known, The audi- 
ences are most fashionable. The dress circle nightly presents 
a brilliant array of female beauty, while “ the lords of creation” 
are distinguished for their gentlemanly deportment, and high 
respectability. We commend the Olympic to all admirers of 
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SHE LIVES WITHIN MY HEART. 








WRITTEN BY H. COLEMAN—MUSIC BY J. BLEWITT. 





A BALLAD. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Yet the music of her voice, 
Has died upon the gale; 

The brow that was my choice, 
Alas, is cold and pale! 

No, I cannot think her dead, 
Thoagh the paag was mine to part ; 

The tomb may shroud her head, 
Yet she lives within my heart. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. | drawn in the centre of the apartment, was the magie boxndary 
’ not to be passed ; but the throng around it was inconceivably 
CoLoneL Tuoan’s Fancy Bau as Panis—1 he grand Cos dense, antl the sound of horses ‘vost was heard, when all with 
nival Ball given by this distinguished American Aristocrat, has |’ ome accord drew back, as four fairy steeds, mounted by cinde- 
for some time past, engrossed much attention. ‘Through the rella postillions, drawing a queen-mab chariot of crimson velvet, 
kindness of our attentive correspondent, iv Cora,” we are en- with golden wheels, followed by two beautiful little pages, flew 
abled to lay before our readers a dgscription of this grand Bal twice areand the ring, and halting, a pair of lovely sheperdesses, 
Costume. Its accuracy can be relied upon, as it is given by a placing their flower-wreathed crooks upon the ground, sprang 
gay whe wepgaing the Gye aaperipenniaries = panveigats lightly from either side, and as the car and its out riders disap- 
in the festivities of this magnificentféte. We are rejoiced to learn peared, moved gracefully round in a fancifel pas de dens, 
that our correspondent has so far recovered from her late illness | amidst the noisy plaudits of admiring spectators; who care- 
as to vesmne her tour en the eaqgjnent. Jessly elevated themselves on sofas and couches, sometimes 
Panis, 3d, Marcu, 1840. | three or four crowding together on the small and delicately 
“ Of all the magnificent entertainments which Paris has, this shaped chairs, at the imminent risk of losing their balance ; while 
season, witnessed, the Bal Costume given at the residence of th host of crushed unfortunates on tiptoe behind, clinging to 
Colonel Thorn, on the second night of the Carnival, forsumptuous | sh ose raised by chance (as so often happens in the world) above 
splendor and concentrated variety of amusements, bears away the || them, made extremely perilous the position of both parties, thus 
palm. I know you will expect from me a description of what is | adding much to the excitement, and according to the rule that 
avowedly indescribable, and I will endeavor to please you, by pleasure is enriched by sharing with her sister pain, to the en- 
transmitting an imperfect sketch of that which it gave me so | joyment of the scene. 
much pleasure to behold. The pretty sheperdesses after finishing their graceful evolu- 
Long before the palace-like mansion of Colonel Thorn could | tions, were put to flight by the entrance of some fifteen or twen- 
be reached, the interminable line of elegant equipages, with ty Turks, knights and highlanders on horseback, who after 
their coronets and coats of arms, the liveried coachmen in front, going through a ludicrous contredanse, galloped noiselessly 
and fancifully dressed chasseurs behind, announced what guests away, amidst peals of merriment, which must have drowned the 
would grace his entertainment. On approaching the hotel, | trampling of their horses feet, for strange to say nome was 
some fifty gens d’ arms, well mounted, guarded the brilliantly } 24:4, ‘Then entered Madame Pompadouri, Louis XV, and his 
illumined and spacious court yard, while the large canopied | .ourt, with their powdered wigs, and magnificent jewelled 
porch, and whole front of the mansion were thronged by the  ohes. who performed with much spirit the old fashioned dan- 
attendant domestics of the visitors. Alighting, you were re- | cos of their age, amongst which the stately curtsying minuet, 
ceived by some tWenty footmen, and ushered into an ante- | cated forth the most unbounded applause. It were im vain fo 
chamber, the centre of which is occupied by the, at present, attempt a description of the series of dances, in character, which 
fashionable ornament, a handsome billiard table. Passing  fojjowed ; each and all were executed with mingled taste and 
through this apartment, you are loudly announced in the skill, and at their close the giddy waltz and gay quadrille were 
splendid reception room, where, richly attired, stands the ever going merrily through by the society im general; and brigands 
graceful and affable Hostess, whose very smile makes welcome few round encircling their fair captives, christians unmolested 
and whose courteous greeting sheds ease on all around. | stole the pride of the Turkish harem, and sheperdesses looked 

Twelve gorgeous suloons were thrown open on the occasion happy with lords. 
of this féte, which you would have said the genius of luxury, When dancing had tired the unwilling feet of many an en- 
taste and comfort had united to adorn ; where the uncouth door raptured fair one, the droll queries of a strolling manager, and 
once had been, costly drapery was suspended, tastefully gath- pertinently stupid answers of his clown, forming a set of enig- 
ered in folds or festoons ; the carpets of velvet, the divans, otto- mas or charades, gratefully varied the diversions, but, as some 
mans and couches, were all that could be imagined of luxurious rhymer says : 
and beautiful; the walls fluted with gold or rich silks, and hung “ When with dancing and Jaughter the body is fed, 
with the works of the first masters; the ceilings painted in a, “Say, why should the spirit go famished to bed ?” 
thousand devices. One apartment raised above the others, nor famished in a more sensual sense were any that night, ©+ 
overlooked the ball room and was lined with a row ofdraperied besides a handsome supper table filled with confectionary, which 
arches, from which the dancers were reviewed to the greatest , was accessible the whole evening, a little past midnigh’ the 
advantage, their light forms reflected in the bright mirrors rich curtains which concealed a spacious apartment, were thrown 
opposite, which covered one entire side of the dancing apart- back, and disclosed the most sumptuous banqueting board, 
ment. The thousand lights shed a flood of brilliancy which spread with every delicacy that could gratify the palate or 
would almost have eclipsed sunshine, and the sparkling of dia-, satisfy the appetite; heavy with the service of gold, bright 
monds and many colored gems, profuse as though mines had || with the dazzting radiancy of costly “candelabras, and the 
sprung beneath the feet of the fair ones that wore them, threw a mellow light of moonlight lamps, which lined the gilé») walls, 
lustre around almost painfully dazzling. | rich with such ornaments as the genius of Paris alone could ed 

And the varied, the charming, the yoluptuously beautiful cute; the table itself so spacious and long, that reflected in the 
costumes! when fashion, whose rigorous sway, clothes the | jarge mirror at its foot, the eye refused to reach its further end. 
hunchback, and the syiph in thesame garb, forsook her throne; || When graced on either side by “ fair woman,” who secmed to 
what taste, what art, were expended to set forth every grace, have been gathered from every land, lovely relics of every age, 
and show beauty robed in each native charm, heightened by to view this noble feast ; relieved by the back ground of “ brave 
adornments, which only displayed what they seemed intended | men,” like the setting to jewels; what more splendid sight 
to conceal. There were sultans and sultanas, queens and court- ij could be imagined ? 
iers, knight templers, and ladies in tournament robes; the god- The morning had far advanced before the courteous host and 
dess of mght wrapped in her glittering silver stars, and the | hostess found their banquet halls deserted ; it proved indeed : 
erescent on her fair brow, one bed of diamonds; naiads and | “ No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet, 
nymphs of the woods, Anna Boleyn, Madame Pompadouri, even To chase the glowing hours with flying feet.” 

Joan of Arc herself, forsook the rude field to enjoy the soft ‘| But a gayer festival, with more agremens and less alloy to the 
pleasures of these princely halls; costumes of every form, and  S¢@eral enjoyment, may seldom again be witnessed. It was the 
every clime, “of every land where woman smiles or sighs.” moon that puts out the twinkling of all other planets. 

It would have employed the eyes of Argus to have scanned | Cora. 
them all, and other orbs had but short space; for soon as the || N.B. The cost of this Ball is currently estimated at eight 
midnight bour arrived, the swell of music stole upon the ear thousand dollars. One lady present wore so many diamon¢ 
from the exquisite band of fifty musicians, and a generalrush was (said to be valued at two hundred thousand dollars) that « 
made to the ball room, until then unopened. A large circle | was escorted inher carriage by gen d’ arms for fear of robbery” 
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